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* PREPARATORY ” meeting to the Peace 
Conference has been held, and however few 
may be the opinions that we share with the 

Government of Ebert, we are at least at one with them 
in thinking that the sooner the Conference proper 
gets to work the better. The world is in confusion ; 
the sky grows blacker daily ; with every week of delay 
the problems which call for just solution and concerted 
action increase in gravity. One only good result has 
sprung from this: that is, that there has been a general 


sobering of judgment, a growing realisation that 
statesmen must now fail unless they approach their 


work in the spirit of citizens of the world who are 
concerned with the closely-interwoven interests of 
the world and the future of civilisation. The impera- 
tive necessity of the League of Nations, against which 
a few weeks ago the tide seemed to have turned, 

now more widely recognised than ever before. It 
is from France, where scepticism about the League has 
always been greatest, that a Times political correspon- 
dent now writes, in words which might have come out 
of a Labour paper: “ The establishment of a super- 
national authority, not only for the prevention of war, 
but for the control of certain branches of international 


intercourse during peace, has, in fact, become the 
first object of nearly everyone.” 
x * * 
The Russian situation remains obscure. The Bol- 


shevik advances in Courland and Esthonia have con- 
tinued, and the fall of Riga may be followed at any 
moment by that of Reval. The Esthonian Govern- 
ment’s resistance is handicapped by lack of arms, and 
the decision to convoke a Constituent Assembly for 
March must. in the nature of things, be provisional. 
Trotsky is reported to have imprisoned Lenin, owing 
to the latter’s desire to stop the Terror and form a 


but it requires an 
be contradicted, 


(comparatively) moderate coalition ; 
effort to believe that this will not 
like almost every other report from Russia. We print 
elsewhere one more letter exposing the infamies of 
Bolshevik rule, and disputing the statements as to 
Bolshevik strength to which we recently gave publicity. 
We need scarcely repeat that we never suggested that 
it was anything but coercion and starvation that had 
recently sent part of the bourgeoisie over to the Bol- 
sheviks. But the events of the last few weeks have 
produced nothing which invalidates our central conten- 
tion that—whatever the methods and aims the 
Bolsheviks—their hold over Russia is stronger than has 
rally been admitted in the Allied countries 
; * * * 


The latest development is that the intervention 
policy seems to have been definitely abandoned by the 
Allied Governments. The Japanese are against it, 
the French are emphatically against it, and this week's 
report that our own Government is against it has been 
coupled in the Press by the statement that our own 
forces in Russia amount to a few thousand men in all. 
These, we presume, are to be gradually withdrawn, 
though it is reported from Archangel that we have 
consolidated our winter line on the River Onega. We 
have decided, rebus sic stantibus, not to employ Allied 
troops in Russia. If we are not going to do that, 
what is our alternative policy to be? It may proceed 
along one of three different sorts of lines. If we believe, 
or have some grounds for believing, that a reasonable 
peace with the Bolshevik Government is possible, we 
may take soundings with that end in view. If we 
believe that such a peace is impossible, we may (on the 
assumption that no Russian party can, for the time 
being, overturn the Bolsheviks) content ourselves with 
trying to establish the cordon sanitaire; or (on the 
assumption that a Russian party can, with assistance, 
secure the allegiance of the peasants and evict Lenin) 
we can, with money and arms, back one of the various 
claimants for the leadership of the counter-revolution. 
We shall be compelled, before long, to make up our 
minds; on any showing, delay can do nothing but 


of 


gene 
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harm, and we take it that the consideration of this 
problem will be one of the first tasks of the delegates 
at Versailles. 

* * 3S 

But far more important than our attitude towards 
Russia is our attitude towards Germany. This week 
there has been much bloodshed in Berlin, bitter fighting 
between the Government and the Spartacists. There 
are still blind people here who, determined to fiddle 
on the old string whatever may be burning, actually 
profess to see in the Berlin struggle a stage-play got 
up by Ebert in order to secure easy terms from us, 
and even detect behind it the hand of the Kaiser and 
his confederates! If lunacy like this affects our policy, 
the German system will fall in ruins, revolution will 
spread, the Germans (with nothing more to lose) will 
be thrown into the arms of the Bolsheviks, with whom 
they have naturally nothing in common. At best we 
might hold them down with an immense army of occupa- 
tion; at best or at worst our hopes of extracting big 
indemnities out of German industriousness will vanish 
into thin air. Two things are breeding these disorders— 
fear and famine ; if we are to save, not Germany only, 
but our own material interests, we have to eliminate 
both: the former by defining our intentions and the 
latter, as Mr. Hoover has bluntly told us, by providing 
food. The; man, soldier or civilian, with no food and 
no employment: the nation with no visible future : 
these are ripe for the disorders which destroy settled 
civilisation. 

* * ** 

Whatever may be the facts about Russia, nobody 
has any doubt about the facts as to Germany. What- 
ever might happen if half the population is driven to 
despair, it is certain that at present Liebknecht com- 
mands even in Berlin a small, though a desperate, 
following, and the soldiers and workmen of Germany 
will not join him unless despair drives them to it. That 
despair, can only be averted if—ironical though this is 
after our sacrifices—Germany is set economically upon 
her feet, and if this process is coupled with assurances 
as to the peace which is to be imposed upon her. Justice 
has to be executed, but it must be justice, and its out- 
lines must be clear ; and we must couple with the terms 
we impose a propagandist effort which will explain to 
the German people (even yet in a state of bat-like 
blindness about much of their guilt, though willing to 
admit that their old rulers were aggressive and deserved 
beating) the nature of and the justification for those terms. 
It would not be profitable, even were it moral, to crush 
what remains of their hopes, and reduce them to a state 
of sullen and permanent hatred. We shall have failed 
in our greatest aim—quite apart from material considera- 
tions—if we do not both impose justice upon them and 
bring them, by the most careful handling, to realise 
that it is justice. 

* * 

The sudden death of Mr. Roosevelt, which removes 
from the world one of its most forceful personalities, 
will have political consequences alike in America and 
in Europe. By removing from the probable Republican 
choice for the Presidency of the United States in 1920 
one who would have been a “ third term candidate,”’ 
it practically extinguishes any chance of President 
Wilson, who would himself be a “ third term candidate,” 
from becoming the choice of the Democratic Party. 
If both parties had agreed on such a candidate, the 
unbroken tradition of the Republic, which barred a 
second re-election even of so strong a candidate as 
General Grant, might have been overcome. But no 
one party could, by itself, surmount this obstacle; and 
no party is likely to be willing to face the election with 
so heavy a handicap. The consequences to Europe, 
and, indeed, to the whole world, are perhaps likely to 
be even more momentous. If President Wilson stands 


no chance of readoption as Presidential candidate, 


he will be the more free to “let himself go” in the 
maintenance of the policy with which he has identified 
his own personality, and for which not only the Labour 
and Socialist Movement throughout the world, but also 
the Churches, and the intellectual forces generally 
turn increasingly to him with so much hope. 

* * * 

President Wilson, by the way, uttered some remark- 
able sentences in one of his luncheon speeches in Italy, 
which are capable of a wider application than he, per- 
haps, at the moment realised. To the Philharmonic 
Club at Turin he remarked, apropos of the hindrance 
in industrial life of the blight of suspicion and distrust, 
‘a country is owned and dominated by the capital that is 
invested in it. I do not need to instruct you in that 
fundamental idea.’ In proportion as foreign capital 
comes in among you and takes its hold, in that pro- 
portion does foreign influence come in and take its 
hold, and therefore the processes of capital are, 
in a certain sense, the processes of conquest.” President 
Wilson was doubtless thinking merely of those capita- 
lists who happen to be of German or Austrian nationality. 
But his “‘ fundamental idea ” that “ a country is owned 
and dominated by the capital that is invested in it” 
is, like capital itself, of no nationality. The question 
that the Labour Party asks with so much insistence, 
and with such increasing support, is why this need be 
so. Perhaps President Wilson remembered the shrewd 
remark (in the Federalist) of the framers of the American 
Constitution, “In the general course of human nature, 
power over a man’s subsistence is power over his will.” 
The Socialist case could not be put more concisely. 

* * * 


Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch on the last six months 
of the British campaign on the West Front is, as befits 
the theme, one of the best pieces of military writing 
which the war has produced. The series of British 
victories, which began on August 8th with the battle of 
Amiens and ended on November 11th with the capture 
of Mons, was so rapid, in comparison with previous 
campaigns, that the public has never fully understood 
either their scale, their sequence, or their importance. 
They were really the central, and much the most 
uniformly successful, features of the combined opera- 
tions under Marshal Foch. The British Army, under 
Sir Douglas Haig’s command, did what no other army, 
enemy or Allied, had succeeded in doing throughout the 
war. Within three months it fought no fewer than ten 
separate large-scale offensive battles, besides many 
minor engagements ; it won every one of them, and 
made immense captures ; and yet throughout the period 
it was consistently inferior in numbers to the forces which 
it attacked. It was this astonishing achievement, and 
nothing else, which compelled Germany to surrender 
in 1918. On November 11th total destruction stared 
her armies in the face. 

* * * 

How was it done? Partly by sheer excellence in 
generalship and fighting. The military qualities of 
our Army, after much painful evolution, had _then 
reached their highest level. But an essential factor 
was the tactical superiority which we owed to the fast 
tanks. For the first time since 1914 the attack had an 
answer to the defence’s machine-gun, which was more 
than a match for it. The battle of August 8th was an 
absolute revelation in this respect, both to ourselves and 
to the Germans ; and the nine subsequent battles might 
be regarded as first and foremost a highly skilful ex- 
ploitation of the tactical superiority which we had been 
shown for the time being to possess. It cannot be said 
that Sir Douglas Haig’s account quite does justice to 
this aspect. Like a true-bred cavalryman, he says much 
more in the body of his despatch about the incalculably 
less important services of his mounted troops. It is 
only at the end, when summing up, that he tells us how 
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the tanks participated in every battle; how “ the 
importance of the part played by them in breaking the 
resistance of the German infantry can scarcely be 
exaggerated”; and how, indeed, they established such 
a terror in the opposing ranks, that on several occasions 
a supplementary corps of dummy tanks, “ painted on 
frames of wood and canvas,” was employed with 
valuable effects ! 


* * *” 


Among the rumours freely circulating about the 
composition and organisation of the new Government, 
few are more plentiful and none are vaguer than those 
which concern the Ministry of Supply. It is now 
assigned to Mr. Churchill, now to. Mr. Andrew Weir, 
now to some third person unnamed; and in the multi- 
plicity of “informed” and contradictory paragraphs 
upon it, it is not hard to see a number of kites, flown by 
interested persons, and changed as the winds changed. 
This would seem to indicate it as an object of some 
interest for the public; but the Press has not gone 
beyond speculations on the Minister to be appointed, 
and gives only the vaguest accounts of his proposed 
functions. These, when the plan was first formed, were 
to be of very considerable extent and were to include 
the control of imports; but things have changed. it 
now seems to be assumed that the new Department will 
gather into itself the functions of all the Supply Branches 
of the older offices, and will centralise the purchases 
which used to be made separately by the War Office, 
the Admiralty, the India Office, the Home Office, the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies and, presumably, the 
Office of Works. Co-ordination of this kind has been 
carried very far under war-pressure, on the principle of 
assigning to the Department chiefly interested in any 
given industry the whole control of that industry. 
Thus certain kinds of machinery have been provided for 
all Departments by the Ministry of Munitions and cloth 
by the War Office. A further step towards centralisa- 
tion on these lines seems highly desirable ; and it is to 
be hoped that it will not be frustrated by the jealousies 
of the offices concerned. It is particularly important 
that some co-ordination should be imposed on the 
disposal of accumulated stores; and to this point, we 
are told, the new Ministry will devote special attention. 
But there are other matters which might come within 
its scope; and the nature and importance of these 
make more information specially to be wished for. 
It may happen that the Peace Conference will result 
in a world-wide rationing of raw materials; and the 
English end of this might well become the concern of 
the Ministry of Supply. 

x 


ao * 


General Sykes’s address to the London Chamber of 
Commerce on the commercial future of aircraft con- 
tained a number of interesting points. The Chief of 
the Air Staff reminded his hearers that, though the 
stress of war has given an immense stimulus to aero- 
nautical development, the requirements of war and 
commerce are not the same, and there is much scope for 
invention in adapting to peace uses what is “ to-day a 
child of war, pure and simple.” It is not only the 
aeroplane, but the flying boat and the airship, which 
must be considered. The Royal Air Force, having 
“blazed the trail ’’ from Cairo to India, hopes shortly 
to do the same from Cairo to the Cape; but it will do 
so by flying-boat as well as by aeroplane. As for the 
rigid airship, its uses must remain severely limited, so 
long as it has to be anchored in huge and costJy sheds, 
which it can only enter or leave safely under favourable 
conditions. If, however, a satisfactory way of anchor- 
ing it in the open were discovered—and General Sykes 
evidently thinks that it will be—it might be of con- 
siderable importance, owing to its capacity for long- 
distance journeys involving non-stop flights. 





THE DEMOBILISATION CRISIS 


HE orderly but insubordinate demonstrations of 
the soldiers who are anxious to be demobilised 
are on any showing an ominous development. 

Military indiscipline, once it reaches the stage at which 
it cannot be punished, is very difficult to stop. The 
present movement seems to have been started by men 
who bona fide had no object but to get quickly out of 
the Army, and not to be left behind in the race for 
positions in civil life. But they have played with more 
dangerous tools than they knew. Already, it is believed, 
an organisation exists among the private soldiers, from 
which non-commissioned oilicers are excluded, and 
which not only has many of the largest camps and depots 
in England completely under its influence, but has been 
able to co-ordinate the action of the men in different 
camps. Unless the grievances which have brought 
this organisation into being are speedily allayed, it 
is almost inevitable that it should develop in a subver- 
sive direction. 

They are the harder to allay because based partly 
on misunderstandings which ought not to have been 
allowed to grow up, but having grown up can scarcely 
be removed now. One such is the idea that the armis- 
tice “ terminated ’’ hostilities. Every attested man in 
the Army holds a document entitling him to his discharge 
not later than six months after the “ termination of 
hostilities.” The rank and file universally interpret 
this to mean that after May 11th next (six months from 
November 11th) nothing can hold them. Their inter- 
pretation is obviously wrong; the most that any 
armistice ever does is to “ suspend ”’ hostilities; it is 
only the preliminary peace that will ‘“ terminate ” 
them. But so deeply has the false idea been allowed 
to strike root, fortified by the daily use of inexact 
expressions in newspapers and on election platforms, 
that any serious attempt to correct it now would probably 
provoke mutiny. The Government must therefore 
frankly confront the prospect of getting all their attested 
men demobilised within the next four months—a 
necessity which may conflict gravely with their other 
plans. 

The original Government scheme of demobilisation 
was a good one on paper. The method of demobilising 
not units but individuals had everything to commend it 
on the economic side. The appointed sequence of 
‘“*demobilisers,” “ pivotal men,” and “slip men” 
corresponded to the order which would entail least 
unemployment in the country and least distress among 
the men demobilised. Allowance was also made, 
though perhaps in too indefinite a way, for considerations 
of justice as between soldier and soldier—priority, that 
is, for those who had served longest, or had served most 
abroad, or were married men with dependants. The 
framers of the scheme, however, seem scarcely to have 
realised how much in the psychology of the rank and file 
these considerations would outweigh the economic ones ; 
indeed, how vitally necessary it was to explain the 
economic ones as frequently and fully as possible to every 
soldier, if they were to receive intelligent recognition at 
all. 

The first great error was the failure to explain. 
A fairly good expository pamphlet was officially 
published, and sold for twopence on the bookstalls. 
But no free distribution of it, or anything like it, was 
made among the troops; and the evidence of men 


on leave, both oflicers and other ranks, is that the 
Army abroad knows virtually nothing about it. The 


result of non-explanation was uncertainty and discontent 
among the men, and failure among the officers to realise 
the imperative necessity of letting “ demobilisers ” 
and “ pivotal” men go. Although nominally a com- 
manding officer has no power to refuse a man’s release 
(he can merely pass on a recommendation to his 
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superiors), the practice of the Army, whereby superior 
officers regularly uphold their subordinates’ recom- 
mendations, means that no man, however “ pivotal ”’ 
in civil life, can be quickly got out of the Army if 
the officer commanding his unit thinks him a handy 
man whom he would like to keep. Egregious instances 
of this have come under our notice quite recently. 

The effect of the obstruction in the release of “* pivotal ”’ 
men was to create a strong feeling outside the Army 
against the stupidity of the authorities. The sensational 
Press promptly trumpeted it, and the exploits of 
“Dilly and Dally” became the daily wonder of the 
million. The impression created eventually was that 
the only reason why men were not released from the 
Colours was the incurable folly of officers and officials 
and the supposed fear of many among them that a 
speedier demobilisation might deprive them of their 
own lucrative jobs. It seems difficult to exaggerate 
the extent to which this impression—and especially 
the last deadly part of it—has gained ground in the 
Army itself. Ministers have so long omitted to counter 
it by any proper and satisfying explanation of the 
continued need for our military forces that it is doubtful 
how far it remains in their power to do so. 


Panic-stricken by the “ Dilly and Dally” agitation, 
the War Office authorities, or some genius at their 
head, suddenly invented the so-called “ contracts ” 
system. It purported merely to short-circuit the 
original scheme ; but anybody really conversant with 
the latter must have known that it was wholly incom- 
patible with it. The incompatibility was of that 
flagrant kind which breeds an immediate sense of 
injustice; and this was the direct cause of the 
first big breaches of discipline at Folkestone and at 
Dover. A few days after those events the War Office 
issued a statement about the future conditions of 
leave, which brought the “* contracts ’’ system virtually 
to an end. But beyond giving general promises of 
speeding up, and making concessions to particular 
bodies of the semi-mutineers, it has not disclosed any 
further important change of policy. 

The general directions in which immediate change 
is needed seem to be three. First, there must be 
far more explanation, both to officers and men alike, 
of the system of demobilisation, of the economic 
considerations affecting the return to civil life, and 
of the national policies, if any, which necessitate the 
retention of a proportion of conscripts with the Colours. 
Secondly, the private soldier desiring discharge must 
no longer be plagued with the fillmg up of such an 
insupportable number of official forms, many of them 
beyond the average capacity to deal with. This may 
sound a trifling grievance to those unfamiliar with 
Army red-tape; but, in fact, it is one of the burning 
ones. Thirdly, some machinery must be introduced 
to prevent the return of men valuable, or even 
indispensable, in civil life from being thoughtlessly 
obstructed by commanding officers to whom their 
retention in the Army is a mere convenience. To 
the failure to provide any prompt and trusted arbitra- 
ment between conflicting civil and military claims 
the original breakdowns in the scheme were mainly 
due; and until it is provided the scheme will never 
be satisfactorily worked. 

The Government should lose no time in making 
these changes, and also in preparing others of larger 
scope. They cannot now go peaceably ahead with 
their original scheme, as if the semi-mutinies had never 
happened. They will have to recognise that in any 
ease none of their conscripts can, as such, be held for 
very many months longer. Therefore, unless they 
are to allow the country’s national interests to be 
gravely jeopardised in the spring or summer, they 
ought, without any further delay, to go vigorously 
ahead with the organisation of a voluntary Army. 


THE MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


NHE Ministry of Reconstruction, with which we 
have not infrequently found fault, is to be 
credited with a good piece of work in the 

Report* of the Machinery of Government Sub-Committee, 
which was appointed, under Lord Haldane’s chairman- 
ship, by the old Reconstruction Committee in July, 
1917, and continued by Dr. Addison on his becoming 
Minister. There was plainly need for an inquiry 
‘““into the responsibilities of the various Departments 
of the central Executive Government,” and for some 
considered plan as to the “‘ manner in which the exercise 
and distribution by the Government of its functions 
should be improved.” The Committee wastes no time 
in telling us about the chaos in which it found the forty 
or fifty separate Government Departments into which, 
during the war, the Executive Government has spread 
itself. Indeed, so far as the mistakes and confusions 
of the Departments are concerned, the Report is discre- 
tion itself. But, notwithstanding its smoothly phrased, 
mellifluous language, in the best Civil Service style, 
the Report is frank in its analysis, bold and logical in 
its recommendations, and subtly persuasive in its in- 
sinuations. It is published in the nick of time, but it 
is of more than ephemeral interest. If the Stationery 
Office knows its business as the Government publishing 
agency, this Report should sell continuously in the 
United States. It will, if we mistake not, serve not 
only as a guide to the drastic reorganisation, from the 
Cabinet down to the khaki-clad girl guides in the White- 
hall offices, that Mr. Lloyd George must perforce under- 
take, but also, in the Political Science Faculties of the 
Universities, as a supplementary text-book to such 
constitutional treatises as that by Sir William Anson. 
There is more detailed and accurate information as to 
the working machinery of the Executive Government 
of this country within the covers of this conveniently 
printed sixpenny octavo pamphlet of 80 pages than in 
any existing ponderous treatise of constitutional law. 

The Committee does not shrink from telling the War 
Cabinet exactly what its constitutional functions are, 
and how it should reconstitute itself. We ought to go 
back to the old Cabinets of a generation ago, consisting 
of “ ten or at most twelve’ Ministers. But unlike the 
Cabinets of a generation ago the twentieth- century 
Cabinet must meet frequently, and undertake, not 
merely the decision of great issues of policy, but also 
“the continuous co-ordination and control of the 
several Departments of State”’—a duty that never 
occurred, we gather, to the Cabinets of Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, any more than it did 
to those of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury. It 
must therefore have ‘‘ a systematic method of securing 
that its decisions are effectually carried out by the 
several Departments concerned.” Note the word 
‘* securing,’’ which means more than the continuation of 
a Cabinet Secretary, and implies a distinct assumption 
of supervision and control of departmental execution of 
policy. Inside the Cabinet itself, the Committee 
observes, with studied courtesy, that “the duty of 
investigation and thought, as preliminary to action, 
might with advantage be more definitely recog- 
nised.” And hence there is to be, in all Departments, 
definite provision for specialised “‘ Intelligence ” 
Branches, constantly engaged in preparing memoranda 
and working out schemes ; and, most revolutionary of 
all, there is to be a separate “Ministry of Research,’ 
the head of which will be himself a member of the 
Cabinet, whose duty it will be to initiate and co-ordinate 
investigations of more than Departmental scope. “A 
Cabinet with such knowledge at its disposal” would, 

* Report of the Machinery of Government Committee. Cd. 9230. 
6d, net. 
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the Committee believes, be—in short, very different 
from some Cabinets that the members of the 
Committee have known! It looks as if there 
may have been interesting conversations and remi- 
niscences at the meetings of the Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee. : 

But the primary business of the Committee was 
evidently to sort out the forty or fifty separate Govern- 
ment Departments, and rearrange their manifold activi- 
ties among a dozen or so distinct Ministries. Very 
interesting is this analysis of the existing functions: of 
the British Government. The Committee insists on a 
systematic and intellectually coherent plan. It finds two 
alternatives: either one Minister must control every- 
thing done for or in respect of a particular class of 
persons or corporate bodies—this was the idea of the 
Ministry of Pensions and the National Insurance Com- 
mission, as it was that of the old Poor Law Board and 
the present Local Government Board—or he must 
control the whole of some particular service that the 
Government has to render to the community at large, 
this being the conception underlying the Ministries of 
Education and Health. There is one class of subjects 
in which both plans of distribution coincide. Where 
a service to the public is carried out by an army of 
persons in the direct employment of the Government, 
there must be a separate Ministry—the Committee does 
not stop at the “ Ministry of Defenve,” but boldly 
strides forward, onthe same argument, to a “ Ministry 
of Transport”; and, if the coal mines are nationalised 
as well as the railways and canals, to a “ Ministry of 
the Coal Supply.” But as between the two alternatives 
of Ministries according to the persons they affect, and 
Ministries according to the services that Government 
has to render to the community—itself a pregnant 
idea—the Committee does not hesitate. It unani- 
mously demands reorganisation according to services 
—Finance, Defence, “‘ External Affairs,”’ Research and 
Information, Production, Employment, Supplies, Educa- 
tion, Health and Justice. To these the progress of 
nationalisation would add Transport and the Coal 
Supply. Anything else would lead, so the Committee 
observes, to what it calls “ Lilliputian administration.’’ 
Poor Local Government Board, to be dismissed as 
addicted to “ Lilliputian administration ”’ ! 

The Committee is strongly in favour of Advisory 
Committees, representing interests, industries, pro- 
fessions or any other classes affected, being attached to 
the several Ministries, so long as such bodies are purely 
advisory. But the Committee stamps on the proposals 
that are being made for independent Boards or Com- 
missions, with executive powers, whether for railways, 
the generation of electricity, forestry, or anything else. 
These, it rightly says, are inconsistent with Ministerial] 
responsibility and the control of Parliament. The 
only way in which the House of Commons or the Cabinet 
can control the Government is for the responsible 
Minister to have the power to decide for himself and by 
himself. But the House of Commons, as the Committee 
does not shrink from pointing out, cannot effectively 
exercise its control unless it will strengthen its own 
grasp by appointing Committees to maintain a con- 
tinuous watch over administration, perhaps one such 
Committee for each Ministry. This formal admission 
of the need for standing Committees of the House of 
Commons, and the very remarkable recognition in the 
Report of the way in which such Committees would 
evoke a new spirit in the Civil Service itself, and lead to 
& progressive improvement in the efficiency of the 
service which each Department has to render to the 
community as a whole, is, perhaps, the most important 
of all the constitutional recommendations of the Report. 
It should assist the Parliamentary Labour Party to 
achieve what has long been one of its cherished aims. 
Without some such strengthening of Parliamentary 
control of the administration, public opinion would 





not be wholehearted in improving even the efficiency 
of the Government machine. 

With regard to the organisation of the several De- 
partments themselves, the Committee limits itself to 
a few very fundamental proposals. It declares that, 
in the public interest, it is not expedient that women 
should be excluded, as such, from the competitive 
examinations giving entrance to the Civil Service, not 
even from the sacred preserve of Class I. itself. More- 
over, there are some posts for which, it must be recog- 
nised, women are “ prima facie more suitable than 
men.” Whilst these should be reserved for women, 
other posts should be filled strictly according to “ the 
test of eligibility,” which “ should have no relation to 
the question of sex.” One or more women of special 
qualifications and experience must be included in the 
staff of the proposed new and distinct branch of the 
Treasury which ought to be set up “ to specialise in 
establishment work,” and see to the continuous advance 
in efficiency and method of the Civil Service in all 
Departments. One of the means towards such an 
advance in efficiency the Committee suggests in the 
setting up, by each Minister, of a regularly meeting 
conference of all the heads of branches in his depart- 
ment, together with his principal technical experts, 
in orderto maintain a sort of “ daily review ” of the 
course of Departmental policy, and to ensure the 
harmonious co-operation of the entire staff. 

The question will occur to many of us whether all 
the work which the members of this Committee have 
evidently put into their task, and all the thought. that 
they give us, will commend itself to the Government, 
or whether, like so much of the intellect and energy 
voluntarily given to the public service, it will be ignored. 
Whatever happens, it will, we are convinced, not be 
wasted. The information that the Report gives us, 
its pregnant suggestions, the boldness of its plans, 
even the spirit of respect for knowledge and thought 
in which it is written, will all have their effect. Every 
intelligent Civil Servant will read it, even if some of 
the Ministers themselves should be too busy to do so. 
And we venture to hope that even Mr. Lloyd George 
himself, in formulating the next act of his political 
strategy, will find it expedient to give heed to the 
Committee’s sagacious counsels. 


NUMBER of people have become pessimists since 


THE ANIMAL CALLED MAN 
the Armistice was signed. Among them are some 


A who never lost faith in the possibility of beating 


the Germans, but who have suddenly been overwhelmed 
with doubt in the possibiliy of beating human nature. They 
look at Russia, where they hoped that the revolution would 
produce as charming effects as the arrival of the Prince in 
the palace of the Sleeping Beauty; and they tell themselves 
that it is not a Sleeping Beauty but a Sleeping Beast that 
has been stirred into life again. They look to England 
and France, which entered the war with far greater stores 
of high ideals than of high explosives, and they meditate 
sadly on the question whether, as the stock of explosives 
has increased, the stock of ideals has not proportionately 
decreased. They are especially ey about the General 
Election. They had a wild hope that the spirit of “ sharing 
one’s last crust,” preached even by the Daily Mail in the 
early days of the war, would by the end of the war have 
given England a Parliament of idealists in which the vested 
interests would hardly dare to show their long noses. And 
lo, the vested interests—wearing a mask rather than a 
disguise—have gathered into the House of Commons as to 
a victory ball. Even the most cheerful of us is bound to 
admit that, in a House of Commons that stands in need of 
men of the prophetic mould, it is easier to lay one’s finger 
on a racing prophet than on an Isaiah. We met a man 
the other day who was so depressed by the turn that affairs 
seemed everywhere to be taking, and by the spectacle of 
the human race resolutely bolting from the very rumour of 
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the New Jerusalem, that he declared he was coming to hate 
mankind. He affirmed that Swift was right, and that the 
Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, which he had once thought 
to be an exaggeration, told the exact truth about man 
as it was never told before orsince. We fancy that everyone 
who has expected much from mankind must have experi- 
enced, at some time or other, a similar reaction of despair. 
The greater the faith, the more terrible the doubt. Even 
faith in God, the mystics tell us, has to pass through a crisis 
that has come to be known as the Dark Night of the Soul 
before it attains final certainty. Faith in man—that 
queer, fickle, experimental, hungry animal—is, it seems 
reasonable to expect, foredoomed to adventures not less 
perilous. Even so optimistic an author as Browning wrote 
in The Lost Leader and The Patriot bitter comments on the 
faithlessness both of the multitude and of the splendidly- 
professing leaders of the multitude. And, indeed, history 
does not furnish us with any arguments in favour of an 
excessive optimism about human nature. Never in all the 
centuries has there been a perfect multitude. Never in 
all the centuries, if we leave the New Testament story out 
of account, has there been a perfect man. Even men so 
fundamentally genial as Socrates and Shakespeare could 
hardly speak of the multitude save with contempt. We do 
not agree with the leaner fanatics of the Primrose League 
that Shakespeare wrote his plays largely as propaganda for 
the Conservative Party Neither Coriolanus, nor even 
Troilus and Cressida, can safely be used as a handbook of 
Toryism. But we find in each of them much of the bitter un- 
faith in human nature on which all Conservatism is founded. 
True, Hector is a noble figure; but Hector falls. Besides, 
even the most bitter critics of human nature will admit 
the existence of a redeeming Hector here and there. Swift 
himself became an optimist in the company of Arbuthnot. 
“Oh, if the world Pad but a dozen Arbuthnots in it,” 
he declared, “I would burn my Travels!’ And, indeed, 
Swift’s kindness for human nature was more comprehensive 
than that. He reserved his detestation, as he said, for the 
animal called man, but with the individual called John 
or Dick or Thomas he found no difficulty in being friends. 
Most of us resemble Swift to some extent in this respect. 
We love to make a generalisation about mankind which 
our behaviour to individual men and women daily 
contradicts. Some men would willingly give their lives 
for mankind in the bulk, while they would hardly give 
a sixpence to relieve the wants of an individual. Others 
are absolutely indifferent to mankind in the bulk, but 
are unable to resist private claims on their charity and 
goodwill. Thus we often find a philanthropist without 
pity and a misanthropist who reeks with benevolence. 
Rossetti used to say of William Morris: ‘‘ Nobody ever 
saw Topsy give a penny to a beggar.’ We have heard it 
said by friends of Morris that Rossetti accused him falsely 
in this respect. But, if the remark is not true of William 
Morris, it is true enough of many other persons of generous, 
philanthropic sentiments. Rousseau managed to combine 
a great deal of egoism with a great deal of philanthropy. 
Shelley has also been accused of indifference to the 
sufferings of individuals who stood in the way of the rush 
of his doctrines, and his treatment of both Harriett and 
his father was less than perfect. His faith in ideal justice 
did not always make him act with practical justice. On 
the other hand, the story of his life is too full of acts of 
self-sacrificing charity and succour to the poor to permit 
us to regard him as a bogus philanthropist. The truth 
is, kindness to individual human beings is something quite 
independent of one’s general attitude to mankind. We 
are created with a capacity for hating men as a group 
and loving them as individuals—for loving men as a group 
and hating them as individuals. Many instances of this 
will be recalled by anyone who has come on the traces 
that still survive of the feud between Protestants and 
Catholics. We have known many an old-fashioned 
Protestant who denounced Catholics in the bulk as cut- 
throats, but who, none the less, numbered many Catholics 
among his best friends. Similarly, many Unionists, who 
regard the Irish for purposes of generalisation as a race 
of criminals, live on terms of real affection with their 
individual Irish neighbours. This is a paradox that pleases 
some people but drives others to despair. On the whole, 
we are inclined to agree with those whom it makes 
melancholy. After all, what hope is there for sanity in 


politics until we see that our generalisations are made 
to square with the facts of our experience? What is the 
good of your assisting a man to his feet as a private citizen 
if, as an elector, you bludgeon him to his knees again ? 
On the other hand, it may be replied that unbelief in human 
nature is altogether different from dislike of human nature. 
We may believe that man is unfit for freedom without 
believing that he is unfit for friendship. We may regard 
him as a creature attended by angels and devils, who would 
become possessed of devils alone if he were possessed of 
liberty. It seems an impossible thing to believe, but 
thousands of people apparently believe it. They love 
man in a state of obedience and loathe him in a state of 
independence. They believe the worst about human 
nature only when men claim their rights. It is as though 
they offered their goodwill to other people on condition 
that the latter confessed themselves their inferiors. Czsar 
is generous to his clients. He is anxious to become a good 
herdsman to the animal called man; but he is not anxious 
to exercise his magic to transform the animal into a prince. 

For ourselves, we believe there is a good deal to be said 
on behalf of the animal called man, so long as you do not 
expect him to be perfect. His vices, we admit (speaking 
as one of the family), are perfectly horrible. He is as pig- 
headed as he is ignorant. On six and three-quarter days 
out of seven he will forget his ideals to run after any old 
prejudice. His thoughts, as he travels in trains and "buses, 
are full of money and vanity and resentment. He is easily 
flattered, easily alienated, easily fooled. As his thoughts 
turn to virtue, he swells out like one of those squeaking 
balloons that are sold on the streets, but there is rarely any 
result save a squeak as he collapses into his normal folds. 
And yet one has only to see him saying good-bye to a child 
as he leaves for the war to change one’s opinion of him. 
He becomes transformed with tenderness. e is a noble 
figure in a tragedy with the chorus of pities looking on. 
It is impossible to think ill of the animal called man at 
the moment at which one realises his capacity for love. 
The Germans were wise in sending to neutral countries 
cinematograph pictures of German soldiers in Belgium 
nursing Belgian children on their knees. We are sentimental 
creatures and we find it difficult to believe that a man 
who takes pleasure in making friends with a child can be 
a devil. As a matter of fact, he can. That is one of the 
bewildering facts of human nature. There is not one man 
in a thousand who is constant as the northern star in his 
virtues. Why, few of us have sufficient will-power to obey 
a doctor’s order for longer than a week. We are false to 
principles, professions, duties, and affections on the smallest 
provocation. We long to be able to strut among our 
fellows ; we also long to be allowed to idle apart from our 
fellows. Our thoughts are a confused medley of generosity, 
jealousy, affection, dislike, greed and aspiration. The 
reason why we get tired of virtue is that it is so like walking 
on a treadmill. Hence, the clever statesman is he who 
approaches us as though he were asking us out to dinner, 
not he who summons us to labour up the stairs of virtue. 
He may only be about to feed us on promises, but at least 
he spares us the prospect of that arduous climb. It is true 
that wise statesmen sometimes do appeal with success 
to the moral passion that burns somewhere, as in a secret 
temple, in men’s hearts. They rouse men even to vote 
virtuously, which is apparently far more difficult than to 
act virtuously. But the animal called man, it seems, has 
only a limited supply of this public virtue. There is nothing 
that becomes more rapidly exhausted. It is as though even 
his desire for freedom dwindles unless it is constantly 
subjected to new experiences of tyranny. But this need 
not make us despair. We may see good cause to despair 
every time we look into our own hearts. But we also see 
g cause for hope. Even after the darkest tempests of 
foulness and fury we discover the love of virtue still bobbing 
unsinkable as a cork in the tumultuous ebb and flow 
of our passions. Somewhere in his heart the animal called 
man does keep a seventh day holy. It is little enough. 
He is damned if he does not do better. But so long as he 
does even this, he is in league with the angels. In any case, 
we must confess to a weakness for him. We like to listen 
to him as he talks about food and drink and tobacco. We 
like to see him at his games and among his children. His 
prejudices and his sense of humour make him the best 
of company. As a politician, we admit, he is little more 
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than a child. But then we like children, even when they 
misbehave pretty badly. What is the use of doing anything 
but, as the song says, “Smile, smile, smile” ? At least, the 
next day. 


RATS AND THE 
FOOD 


OME time towards the close of 1916, when the 
submarine war upon our carrying trade constituted 
a grave menace to imports, it was suggested to the 
Ministry of Food that it might be well to rid England 
of her rats or as many of them as was possible. In those 
days Lord Rhondda, Mr. Wintour, and Mr. Clynes were at 
the Food Office, and they were handling a difficult task with 
extraordinary skill, tact and patience. It was not difficult 
in such circumstances to point out to a sympathetic and 
competent official that England had as many rats as men, 
women, and children, that the cash price of the damage they 
were doing was probably well in excess of half a million 
pounds a week, and that even if we could afford to pay this 
monstrous price for the privilege of harbouring vermin we 
could not suffer without serious results the attendant loss 
of foodstuffs. The rat was the ally of the submarine and 
of the enemy. 

The Ministry of Food was genuinely interested, and one 
of its chiefs at once arranged to take the matter up with 
the Board of Agriculture. What happened no man who 
really knows is likely to say; but the story that has acquired 
a certain currency and will not appear extravagant to the 
worldly wise, runs as follows. The hostility between the 
Board of Agriculture, old, staid, wrapped in bureaucratic 
methods, overloaded with tradition, and the Ministry of 
Food, alert, active, prompt, and intent upon deeds rather 
than words, was very real. Denied on the platform, where 
Lord Rhondda and Mr. Prothero were represented as another 
David and Jonathan, as twin halves of a perfect whole that 
served the State, it was a very real thing in practice, and 
led inthe end tothe creation of a Joint Committee to enable 
essential work to be carried on by agreement and without 
the friction that checked all progress. In the circumstances, 
says the current story, the expected happened. The 
Ministry of Food was put in its place without loss of time, 
and told that all rats and other vermin belong to the Board 
of Agriculture, which has in circulation leaflets, more or less 
free from inaccuracy, pointing out to all who care to read 
them that rats and other intruders should be caught and 
killed. The vulgar suggestion that a new Ministry, a mere 
outcome of temporary necessity, should presume to press 
the need for a more active policy was intolerable, and in the 
name of every descendant of the family of Tite Barnacle, the 
upstarts were snubbed. 

There is a short interlude, associated, some say, with the 
discovery of a young man of genius who proposed to rid the 
land of rats by giving every cat an identity disc, for reasons 
doubtless cogent but very properly hidden from the pro- 
fanum vulgus, and then a Committee was formed under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lambourne, and it took quite a lot 
of evidence, and seems to have persuaded the Board of 
Agriculture to issue a miscellaneous paper on the destruction 
of rats and rabbits, by a very capable gamekeeper, whose 
experience having been gained on the game preserve is not 
as useful as it might be in the farmyard. One shudders to 
think what would happen if the farmer learned to share 
Mr. Sharp’s enthusiasm for rat poison. It is to be feared 
that the shortage of pigs and poultry would tend to become 
acute, and that the bacon would be even worse than what we 
have been importing from: America. 

Not to be behindhand in good works, the Ministry of Food 
published at the end of August last a Rat Order under the 
Defence of the Realm Act. Briefly put, it enables the rural 
authorities to order a farmer to get rid of his rats, to get rid 
of them for him at his expense if he will not listen to reason, 
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to penalise him by a fine up to £100 or a term of six months’ 
imprisonment. Careful inquiry among the farmers known to 
the writer has failed to reveal one who has seen or heard of 
this Order; but no harm is done, for authorities like the Rural 
District Council consist very largely of agriculturists, and 
it is stated on the authority of a proverb that one crow 
does not peck out the eyes of another. Farmers, asa class, 
have been reduced to such breaches of endless and frequently 
foolish Orders that it would be hard to find one who is 
prepared, in the interests of a new one, to make trouble for 
his neighbour. For once good-nature and self-interest run 
in double harness. The net result of the antagonism 
between the Board of Agriculture and the Ministry of Food 
is that the rats to-day are very much where they were this 
time last year; that is to say, they are in the unthreshed 
stacks of the farmer, round the abattoirs and sewers, in the 
cellars and the barns, eating, wasting, and destroying. As 
far as can be ascertained they are far more numerous than 
they were a year ago; since the damp, mild weather encourages 
breeding. 

During the past summer I was at pains to make inquiry 
into the rat position, and take notes in various counties. 
Cornwall was experiencing a period of ease. The menace of 
1916 was considerable, but later on the damage done was less. 
In all probability the rats had suffered from one of the 
epidemics that occur from time to time, and are—in the case 
of the bubonic plague—communicable to man. Devonshire 
had had several prosecutions under the Waste of Food Order, 
and I learned of districts in which cornstacks had actually 
been seen falling to pieces as rats ate their way through 
them. Farmers had confessed to suffering damage running 
into hundreds of pounds. Shortage of threshing tackle, 
absence of staddles, the break-up of pasture and the building 
of stacks in fields well-nigh inaccessible, to the foolish end 
that labour might be saved in harvest-time—these were 
the causes of the trouble. Police authorities in Devonshire 
said that they could enforce legislation and save a great deal 
of corn if they had the authority. In Dorsetshire the 
farm buildings cannot be supervised without trouble and 
expense because of the absence of a sane and helpful railway 
system; and it was said that little could be done before 
peace restored the police force to its normal footing. In 
Wiltshire, it goes without saying, the rat is in the ascendant. 
He comes in his thousands along the canal from Bristol, and 
is particularly insistent round about Trowbridge, from 
which town the genius of the Agricultural Executive 
Committee radiates through the county. Whether in the 
cornstack, the sewer, the abattoir, or the canal, the rat may 
thrive in Wiltshire, whose great controlling minds are safe 
to resent any suggestions coming from outside for a better, 
cleaner, and healthier state of things. Apparently the 
county desires, above all things, to be left alone with her rats, 
her overcrowded and unhealthy cottages, her landlordism, 
and general ineffectiveness. Hampshire suffers, of course, 
because of Southampton and Portsmouth. Seaports are 
one of the chief centres of infection by rats. It is possible, 
by using circular shields that they cannot pass, to keep them 
from running along stay-ropes; and this device has been 
used extensively in the Port of London. It should, of 
course, be used for boats, great and small, in every harbour 
on the British coast. The rat bearing the plague fleas to 
which it acts as host may not elect to travel on a large 
trading ship to a great port. It may prefer a more modest 
means of transit to a more secluded spot. 

Casual inquiry among seafaring men and ships’ chandlers 
in ports large and small brings stories of rats, almost invari- 
ably the brown rat (mus decumanus), though on the East 
Coast round Wells, Clay, Salthouse and neighbouring 
places I found the black rat (mus rattus) in the years 
immediately before the war. As far as Hampshire is 


concerned the seaports are the main source of invasion, 
and it is to the Port Authorities that responsibility attaches. 
Through the Southern Counties generally it was stated that 
the rats have had a good year. Keepers had gone to the 
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war, but not before they had shot down owls and hawks 
as far as possible. Rats multiply at a pace no owls can 
rival; and though stoats have increased to an alarming 
extent they are not of great use, for they seldom attack fully 
grown rats unless they surprise them in the open. Farmers 
have been too busy and too short-handed to attend to the 
menace; and if they had possessed both the leisure and the 
inclination they have no plan of concerted action, they are 
ignorant of modern methods, and there is no compulsion in 
the matter. If you have twenty farms in a ring fence with 
5,000 rats on them—a moderate estimate enough in some 
parts of the country—and nineteen farmers dispose’of their 
rats, within six months, their barns, granaries, stacks, pig- 
geries, fowlhouses, and the rest will be restocked by the 
twentieth. This one dirty farm will have supplied the 
emigrants. This is not a matter of conjecture but of 
knowledge. Rats are constantly on the move. They must 
be, by reason of their rate of increase. No buildings, 
however well suited to their needs, can hold themlong. In 
fact, the more suitable the accommodation the sooner they 
must exhaust it, and send out a large contingent to find a 
fresh home. A healthy and fully developed female rat will 
produce as many as a hundred babies in a year, and of 
these the surviving females will be mothers when four 
months old. 

In some counties a campaign against rats has been carried 
on, and a price is given for rats’ tails. Sir Charles Longmore, 
the able Secretary of the Hertfordshire County Agricultural 
Executive, was able in August last to speak quite hopefully 
to me about the situation. Tails were coming in by the 
thousand. Perhaps they should have been heads, though 
this evidence of good faith is even more unpleasing to 
contemplate, for it has now been discovered that some 
unscrupulous scoundrels in the county of Hertfordshire had 
been trapping rats, cutting off their tails, and setting them 
free tobreed again! This is not a newtrick. It is merelya 
disgusting one with many variants. In an East Anglian 
village known to the writer a rat club was established some 
years ago, and only heads were paid for. The local poacher 
brought in the bulk of the rats,and with reason. He had 
hired the yard of an “ off hand” farm from the bailiff in charge, 
and to it he conveyed offal from the butcher’s yard. He 
could breed rats as well as catch them, and when in his cups 
he became so indiscreet that the story leaked out. It is 
said that Government authorities have themselves added to 
the rat menace as far as London is concerned, for at many 
of the hotels they have taken over, particularly those near 
the Thames, the professional ratcatcher was a frequent and 
regular visitor. There is no department entrusted with the 
destruction of rats in Government offices. There are no 
officers, clerks, buff forms or red tape, and rat destruction 
not being recognised the result may be best left to the 
imagination. If half one hears be true, and this is a generous 
allowance nowadays, the conditions in some parts of 
London west of Temple Bar must be deplorable. 

For the time being there is not much to be done. Rats 
are in winter quarters and are taking heavy toll of the 
unthreshed grain. It is to be hoped that large numbers 
will be killed when the threshing machine comes round. 
Those in barns, granaries, maltings, warehouses and the rest, 
are not likely to be disturbed. 

It must not be supposed that interest in this national 
problem is limited to a few members of the general public. 
There are competent, hard-working men of great experience 
and resource in the Food Ministry and Board of Agriculture 
who would have acted long ago if they could have obtained 
authority to do so. The men at the top are to blame; and 
they, be it remembered, are overwhelmed by work. Their 
nerves are strained and they have an intense anxiety to keep 
all authority in their own hands, even when those hands 
are no longer capable of gripping it. 

To reduce the rat menace to comparative insignificance 
will be the work of two or three years, and thereafter ceaseless 
vigilance will be the price of immunity. At present there 


are two views of the question among those who take an 
interest in it. The first opinion is that the present is no 
time for legislation, and that the true position must be 
brought home to the farmer by methods of propaganda that 
he will understand. The other view is that the harbouring 
of rats is an offence against the State, and must be treated as 
such. It does seem a little absurd to punish the poor man 
who snares a rabbit in order to get a free meal at the expense 
of an animal that destroys young corn, and to leave untouched 
the rich farmer whose stacks and buildings harbour a 
thousand rats capable of consuming twenty-five tons of 
grain in a year and spoiling much more. In all probability 
legislation must come, but persuasion and explanation should 
precede it. That we must have legislation ultimately seems 
clear, because if we are going to extend the system of small 
holdings throughout the country the facilities given to rats 
will be increased by every shed and outbuilding that is not 
rat-proof; and if we are going todevelopthe canal system, 
as Mr. Lloyd George suggests, we are going to multiply the 
rats’ most favoured highroads. Every plan for rural 
betterment that has been projected is associated with 
further and better facilities for the enormous rat population 
of these islands. They will find fresh homes on every small 
holding and fresh food supplies in every new shop. As far 
as can be ascertained they serve no other purpose than 
destruction and the dissemination of disease—trichinosis, 
foot-and-mouth disease, equine influenza and, worst of all, 
bubonic plague. Yet, with full knowledge of the truth, and 
with all the facts before them at least a year ago, our authori- 
ties have limited their efforts to obtaining evidence and 
then ignoring it. S. L. B. 


RENEWING OUR YEARS 


VEN in the womb we move surely towards the tomb. 
E “ Growing old” is a predestined part of the life- 
history of all individuals. We have our “span of 
life,’ but this span, quite apart from infections, intoxications, 
and other extraneous causes, shows wide variations m our 
species, and far wider ones as between species. There is a 
genetic or hereditary factor here—and doubly so. Being 
human, we inherit an average span of life, very different 
from that of the rabbit or the turtle; and also, being born of 
ancestors who, though all human, were respectively short- 
lived or long-lived, we vary within considerable limits as 
to our natural life expectation. Counting myself somewhat 
skilled in estimating ages, and being more than a decade 
out in a recent case of a man of the most scrupulously 
healthy and temperate life, I ventured the guess that he 
came of a short-lived stock, and it was so. In hair, skin, 
mental’ tempo, temperament, arteries, he was almost con- 
temporary with an octogenarian lady of my acquaintance, 
whose stock on both sides was extremely long-lived, and 
my friend is only fifty. Doctors say, after Virchow, that “a 
man is as old as his arteries,” but why should eighty-year- 
old arteries be softer—which, in effect, is younger—in 
one case than thirty or fifty or sixty-year-old arteries in 
another ? 

When we find absolutely indisputable evidence that certain 
extraneous poisons produce effects which are, at least, of 
the same order as those which seem to be characteristic of 
senility, we naturally ask whether some kind of slow poison- 
ing be not, in fact, the cause of even “ normal ” growing old. 
1 will refer the reader to the work of Metchnikoff* for more 
on this theme. When we have learnt, however, all that 
he has to teach us, the real question remains unanswered. 
That real question has been implicitly posed in the first two 
sentences of this article. The very essence of philosophy, 
taught Bacon, is “ rightly to put the question to Nature.” 
Now the question we are really putting here is as to the 
causes of that developmental sequence of which ‘‘ growing 

* The Prolongation of Life : Optimistic Studies. By Elie 
Metchnikoff. Translated by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell. Heinemann, 
1907. 
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old ” is as essential a part as “ growing up.”” What we desire 
when we ask for an elixir of youth is to arrest, a continuous, 
orderly, preordained process at the point where Lite seems 
happiest and most nearly perfect. We would say to Youth, 
“ Stay, thou art so fair.” We desire the continuous process 
of growing up and old to go thus far and no farther. 

At this point, the reader would do well to take from his 
shelves his copy of Professor Arthur Keith’s contribution 
to the Home University Library, entitled The Human Body ; 
or to make a note to order a copy forthwith. 

The comparative method, which will now, after the study 
of the two books named, have become habitual in our 
thinking on this theme, will cause us to observe that, some- 
how, something has already been done in the direction of 
renewing our years. Without our knowing it, or con- 
sciously willing and causing it, we human beings of this 
latter dispensation are on the way to all men’s hearts’ 
desire. The large apes live much longer than the lower 
monkeys ; good, so far. There is some _ correlation, 
apparently, between large size and long life. Then man, 
who is, inter alia, a gigantic and erected form of recent 
ape, achieves longer life than any ape. But further, the 
most modern kinds of man live longer than older kinds. 
It is not only that the elderly live longer—that we are 
achieving the postponement of senility. It is, vastly more, 
that the earlier stages in the life-history are being extended— 
we are achieving, or there is being achieved in us, a prolonga- 
tion of youth. Our young ripen less rapidly and remain 
longer at their best. I speak of the fortunate, of course. 
It has been my privilege to read certain valuable documents 
prepared for and by Sir Auckland Geddes in recent months 
which suggest that, in only too many cases, due to causes 
that may be defined and removed, our young of both sexes 
grow old before their time—that is to say, grow old 
as soon as savages do. Observe that what we want of 
man is to see him longest at his best. The deplorable 
event, only too common, is to watch the course of the type 
of man who ceases to be puerile only when he becomes senile. 
This type, even though we meet him in Pall Mall or White- 
hall, under the most modern guise, is really a primitive, 
not to say savage or pre-human, reversion to a state of 
things which the higher types of modern man are leaving 
behind. 

Now let me, in the course of these jottings—for to attempt 
anything more here and now would be charlatanry—observe 
that some recent studies have taught us in a most startling 
fashion how unreal, as it were, is the factor of Time, as Time, 
which we customarily regard as cardinal. It is “ Anno 
Domini,” we say of our aging friends, and anatomists 
speak of the “temporal” bone, because outside it the 
hair usually first grows grey. At this point the reader 
should really, I suppose, be directed to the pages of Bergson 
on “real time”; but perhaps that would take too long. 
At any rate, here is evidence that astronomical time, the 
number of years we have lived, is not the question. (It 
may be with trees, which put on a ring of new tissue annually, 
and whose age can thus be measured, but such trees have 
no predetermined span of life and are potentially immortal, 
so that even in their case astronomical time is not the 
question.) The evidence is derived from cases, first described 
and named by Dr. Hastings Gilford, of Reading, not many 
years ago, in which the subject races through the customary 
stages of man’s life in a few years, dying of what we call 
old age at, say, fifteen years or so. True cases of progeria, 
as it is called, must indeed be the key to much. Observe 
that we are not here dealing with the wizened, shrivelled, 
desperately ‘‘ old ” infant born with syphilis already in its 
body. There we have an extraneous intoxication simulating 
old age. But in progeria we see nothing more nor less than 
the dreadful acceleration of the normal processes of our life- 
history. 

All the foregoing is set forth in such books as I have 
named; and much more, of the highest value, relating 
to the psychical aspect of our being, is to be found in 





The Hygiene of Mind which my late friend and teacher, 
Sir Thomas Clouston, wrote at my suggestion some years 
ago, and which is certainly a masterpiece of its kind. My 
excuse for offering the reader, at this season, anything from 
my pen on this theme is now to follow. 

Students of dietetics are vastly interested, during these 
last few years, in the discovery of the so-called vitamines 
(they are not amines at all, and were so named in error, but 
the name has stupidly stuck) which are normally present 
in our diet, and the lack of which causes such “ deficiency 
diseases’ as scurvy, beri-beri, and, almost certainly, rickets. 
Really, these “ vitamines ” are ferments, and I have already 
suggested elsewhere that since accurate naming is a great 
service to truth—Confucius said that the way to reform 
society was to call things by their proper names, as a con- 
spiracy, a conspiracy and not a coalition—we should call 
these vitamines the dietetic ferments. At this stage 
please remember that, from one point of view, “life is a 
series of fermentations.” If that be so, must not develop- 
ment, including senescence and senility, be a series of 
fermentations ? Surely it must. We have some evidence. 
We know now that, in certain experimental instances, the 
diet contains the ferments (for I will call them by that 
accurate name now) lack of which arrests growth. These 
“growth-vitamines,” so called, should really be called 
developmental ferments. When they are withheld, develop- 
ment is arrested. In certain cases, the lack of just the 
needed ferment, and of no other, may cause the diet, com- 
plete in all else, to be such that for a long period the animal 
flourishes, but, instead of proceeding to the next stage in 
its life-history, it prolongs the stage (of pre-maturity) in 
which it is. The total result of such an experiment is 
to add several weeks—relatively to its natural span of life 
a very long time—to the life-history of the animal. It is 
almost as if a minute and otherwise imperceptible modifica- 
tion of the diet of a girl of twenty should cause her to be 
“twenty” for another twenty years, and thereafter (on 
the resumption of an ordinary diet) to develop in the ordinary 
way as if she were “twenty” still. The lack of an in- 
finitesimal something in her diet would have presented her 
with twenty extra years of blooming youth ! 

My own view is that the discovery of these “ growth- 
vilamines ” is not a curiosity of experimental dietetics, 
but the epoch-making first step towards possibilities which 
can only be called infinite. It will take time, no doubt, 
to realise them; and our own years will be running out 
meanwhile. I promise the reader nothing for himself or 
herself. But I suggest that, just as the discovery of radium 
has vindicated the alchemists, for it has led us on to the 
transmutation of the elements and what is in effect the 
“ philosopher’s stone,” so also these recent advances in 
physiology, which served at first merely to explain one or 
two rare diseases, show us the way to the “ elixir of youth.”’ 
Ferments, either of dietetic origin, or elaborated by the 
hody for the body, with the aid of the diet, are at the 
heart of the matter. In some degree they can already be 
controlled. I do not doubt that, some day, man will make 
himself, apart from accident and disease, immortal ; though, 
as I once wrote fifteen years ago, I do not care to predict the 
consequences for Life when Science has conquered Death. 

Meanwhile, let us aim at the prolongation of youth by 
wise education and regimen, by the steady extension of 
the industrial age, and so forth. That we can do now, and 
it is our duty to our juniors. And let us encourage the 
researches which shall teach our successors, if not ourselves, 
how to renew their years. LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


NOTICE that the conditions of human existence at 

I Blandford Camp are once again before the public. 
It really is remarkable, and excessively mysterious, 

that even after the war is over this vast Inferno for the 
breaking of men should still be unreformed. Last summer, 
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when men of forty-five or so began to be initiated at Bland- 
ford into the lordliest life on earth, complaints were 
raised for the nth time, but nothing useful happened. 
These men of middle age, many of them straight from 
sedentary occupations, were, in defiance of the War Office 
promise to the contrary, forced into the same physical 
training as boys of twenty ; and the spectacle might be seen 
of a man panting at the double after another man young 
enough to be his son. These men of middle age had often 
to sleep out in mud and rain ; and as for food, I can produce 
proof that, in order to live, a recruit might have to spend not 
only the whole of his pay but money borrowed from home 
under vital necessity. Which things occurred not at the 
front, where transport may often be highly precarious, but 
at Blandford, within a few miles of that city of pleasure, 
Bournemouth. 
a a a 


The fact is that, so efficient has the military machine been 
from a disciplinary point of view, soldiers would stand simply 
anything in war-time—if not in time of peace—and they 
would remain fairly cheerful. The consequence, of course, 
is that they are cagleited to the full limit of their patience. I 
learnt only the other day that in late 1918 men were com- 
pelled to sleep fourteen in a small tent at Etaples camp, 

eing so packed that their legs were cslen-eneased, and that 
blankets were constantly but avoidably verminous. Now 
Etaples camp is one of the permanencies of the war. It 
seems to have existed from everlasting and as if it would 
exist to everlasting. It is favourably situated for transport. 
Hence there can apparently be no excuse for its notorious 
shortcomings. The hardships of men at the front itself, 
even when not actually fighting, are probably inevitable. 
But here again the men are exploited. If certain com- 
modities were quite unobtainable at the front, men would 
not complain. Men complain, not because necessaries can- 
not be got, but because necessaries have to be paid for. The 
commodities are there all right. Candles, for example. On 
some sections of the front candles went up to fourpence 
apiece this winter; men could not manage without them 
and they were forced to buy them. Similarly with soap. 
And why should men have to pay from threepence to five- 
pence for a penny newspaper ? To the average man a news- 
paper is just as essential as soap. If military organisation 
permits of newspapers reaching a given spot, military organi- 
sation ought to see that newspapers are sold at town prices. 
Careful men have been known to spend seventy-five per cent. 
of their pay on the purchase of necessaries which according 
to the spirit of their contract with the War Office they ought 
to receive free. I need not say that I have touched merely 
the delicate fringe of soldiers’ grievances. 


x %* * 


Apropos of military methods and military psychology, 
Blackwood’s has printed two bright little articles by Major- 
General Sir C. E. Callwell. Sir Charles writes somewhat 
better than the average military contributor to Blackwood’s, 
but the quality of his stuff is very uneven, and his 
“ breeziness ” a little crude. He refers to legislators as “ crea- 
tures” and “ busybodies ” in quite the ancient Chelten- 
ham style. On the other hand, he admits: ‘‘ One is _ 
judiced, perhaps.” He is very much against any civilian 
interference with the military machine. He complains 
that the Ministry of Munitions *‘endeavoured to settle 
for the soldiers at the front the nature of the munitions 
that the troops were to have.’ It would, perhaps, be more 
accurate to say that the Ministry of Munitions endeavoured 
to give to the soldiers at the front the sort of munitions 
they wanted, but which the soldiers in Whitehall didn’t 
want them to have. In the early part of the war the General 
Staffs of both the British and the French armies were 
wildly wrong as to the sort of munitions required, and 
in each case a breakdown of supply was prevented solely 
by the co-operation of civilians. Even Sir Charles admits 
that the War Office enormously blundered over Gallipoli. 
And, to his credit, he gives a champion example of Whitehall 
ways. At the beginning of the war the high officer who had 
had charge of the section of the General Staff dealing with 
the censorship, the press, and secret service was sent to 
France as a fighting officer with the Expeditionary Force, 
and the section was put under the control of an officer 
‘who knew nothing about these matters’—Sir Charles 


Callwell himself—and for assistant, Sir Charles had another 
officer who ‘‘ suffered under the disability of an entire lack 
of familiarity’ with the work. The consequences were 


what we all know. 
x * * 


Another controversy has been reopened—the question of 
the propriety of prophylactic treatment for syphilis. Sir 
William Osler and a number of other medical eminences wrote 
to the Times and openly advocated prophylactic treatment, 
stating that it was simple and effective. Thereupon the 
chief official opponents of prophylaxis, the National Society 
for the Prevention of Weuteal Given. under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Sydenham, replied with arguments against 
prophylaxis, the principle of which seemed to be that certain 
Borough Officers of Health did not agree with the views 
of Sir William Osler and his colleagues. In the exchange, 
Sir William won easily. Later, a pseudonymous correspon- 
dent, who was rightly given a place next to the leader 
columns, and who must be some celebrated layman, com- 
pletely finished off the National Society with great epi- 
grammatic brilliancy. Lord Sydenham, who is apt to be 
egregious, tried once more, with lamentable results. That 
the National Society is doing excellent work cannot be 
doubted, but its thesis that prophylaxis will encourage 
irregular sexual intercourse cannot be sustained, for it 
involves the complementary proposition that men and 
women are kept virtuous by fear of disease: which is 
contrary to all experience. Only one thing encourages 
irregular sexual intercourse—and that is the existence of 
facilities for it. For example, there is relatively far more 
irregular intercourse among the male inhabitants of central 
London than among the male inhabitants of a small pro- 
vincial town. Underlying the thesis of the National Society 
is another one, to the effect that it is immoral to try to 
preclude the risks attendant upon immorality, while it is 
not immoral to try to lessen the evil consequences of im- 
morality after they have occurred. Such themes could 
be debated for ever, but the man of average sagacity is 
not likely to be interested in them. The man of average 
sagacity would wish to know what is the nature of the 
simple and effective prophylactic which is guaranteed 
and advocated by the highest authorities in medical science. 
And if the general public through the ordinary channels 
may not have this information, the man of average sagacity 
would wish to know why ? It may be asserted of all parties 
to the controversy that whatever else they may be they are 
mystery-mongers. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Stmr,—l am sorry that the sources on which you base your 
review of the Russian situation in Tur New SraresMan of 
December 21st are anonymous. Not only for us Russians but 
for the whole of Europe a public judgment on Bolshevism 
has become absolutely necessary, and for this purpose anonymous 
evidence is out of place both on the friendly and the hostile side. 

I am on the side of the prosecution. If you will, I am one of 
those people whom you cursorily describe as “some Russians 
who wish to recover their positions.” I certainly desire this, 
not only for myself but for an immense number of Russian 
citizens and for all Russia, who has lost, owing to the Bolsheviks, 
her position as * the freest nation in the world,” which, according 
to Lenin, she occupied in the days of the Provisional Government. 
As to myself,I wish to recover my right, as a Russian writer, 
to utter aloud my thoughts as I was able to do, though under 
restrictions from the censorship, even under the autocracy, Now 
the Bolsheviks have cut me and all other Russian writers off 
from contact with our readers. 

I admit, then, that I do wish to see the freedom of the press 
restored in Russia, but I hope that this evidence of my personal 
interest will not induce you to close your columms to a reply 
to your article. 

Each of the points you make demands a lengthy analysts, 
but I shall be as brief as possible. 

You consider it established that during the last five months 
there has been a great improvement in Russia. But Russia 
and the Bolsheviks are not identical. The Bolsheviks rule 
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only a part of northern and central Russia, and that is by no 
means the largest part of Russia either in territory or population. 

“Order is established.” Certainly, if you will. Plehve 
himself, the most autocratic of the Tzar’s ministers, never dreamed 
of such a sepulchral silence as that which the People’s Com- 
missaries have established after a year of repression and terror. 
There is no press, no representative Assembly. There is a class 
representation of the Soviets, but in order to have the right 
to vote for them a workman must have a paper from the Com- 
mittee for combating the counter-revolution—in other words, 
a police certificate that he will vote for the Bolsheviks. In 
one thing all citizens are equal, in the right to be imprisoned or 
shot. Chinese executioners shoot workmen as willingly as 
intelligents at the rate of fifty roubles a head. 

You say that ‘‘food distribution is better organised than at 
any time during the whole war.” Food distribution is organised 
on the class principle. As has been frequently pointed out, 
the inhabitants of the Bolshevik territory are divided into 
four categories. In the first those engaged in physical labour : 
in the second, employees in government offices and commercial 
firms; in the third, professional workers; in the fourth, those 
who live on income from capital. There are curious nuances 
in the determination of these categories. For instance, teachers 
in primary schools are placed in the second category, and uni- 
versity professors in the third. To be in one or the other category 
is almost a question of life and death. Take, for instance, the 
following figures: The Northern Food Committee announces 
in its organ, published in Petrograd on October 12th, that from 
October 15th the amount of bread issued daily according to 
categories will be: 1, $lb.; 2, }lb.; 3, *:lb.; 4, Olb. At the 
same time potatoes will be issued per week: 1, 4 Ib.; 2, 3lb.; 
3, 1 Ib.; 4, } Ib. 

Thus a citizen of the fourth category must live on 1 Ib. 
potatoes aday, and an intelligent on ‘Ib. plus lb. of bread. 

You may say, like Marie Antoinette, if they have no bread 
let them eat cake. But there is no cake. Meal is issued only 
to children and that at the rate of 1 lb. a month. Sometimes 
it is possible to buy secretly bread for 20 roubles a pound, butter 
for 90 roubles a pound, ete. But people of the last two categories 
have not the money for this, since they are ruined and plundered. 
Moreover, the Bolsheviks arrest and sometimes shoot 
“ speculators ” who secretly try to bring products to the towns 
in sacks. 

I should add, too, that the Bolsheviks have established com- 
pulsory labour only for citizens of the last two categories. It 
is only intelligents who are compelled to dig graves for those who 
have died from cholera. 

I proceed to your fourth point which is intimately connected 
with the first. You say “‘ the professional and petty bourgeoisie 
have gone over to the Bolsheviks.’ Yes, those who are 
not shot, or have not died from starvation, have perhaps 
taken employment under the Bolsheviks. What else could 
they do? Especially as many of them have families, and the 
sight of children dying of hunger may compel men not only to 
take service under criminals but to commit crimes. 

You say that the workers support the Soviets. But how 
many workers are left in Petrograd and Moscow? For instance, 
in the Putiloff works, where there were about 15,000 workmen, 
there are now about 500. Those who remain receive wages 
from the Soviet Government without being obliged to work. 
That may partly explain their support. 

To speak of the support of the peasantry is ironical, while 
to speak of those hooligan bands called Poverty Committees 
as an administrative or organising force is simply ludicrous. 

But when you speak of the Bolshevik terror your assertions 
cease to be amusing. It is distressing to me to read in such 
& serious political organ as Tuk New SraTEesMAN such a phrase 
as “the terror has ceased and has been exaggerated.” The 
words breathe a cruel indifference. I will not quarrel over 
the figures, although the figure 400 is simply false. Zinavieff 
himself admitted that after the attempt on Lenin 500 officers 
were shot in Petrograd in one day. Lenin was shot at in Moscow 
by a Jewess ; a Left social revolutionary and officers in Petrograd 
had to pay for it. 

That is only a part of executions. Not only the foreigners 
who were then in Russia, but also the Bolshevik press confirms 
this, as lists of those executed were sometimes printed. But 
no one knows the exact number of the victims or their names. 
You know that a large number were executed without any 
pretence of trial. You try to whitewash the Bolsheviks by 
saying that the majority of those executed were corrupt Soviet 
officials. Even if that were true, which it is not, it throws a 
Strange light on your assertion as to Bolshevik order. 
Corruption under the Bolshevik regime is inevitable. There 





should be no need for me to prove to British democrats that in 
a country where every Commissary and every Committee has 
power over the property and life of the citizens, where opposition 
and criticism are gagged, and where there is no publicity, bribery 
and blackmail are common phenomena. 

You speak of the “ revolutionary nationalist enthusiasm ” 
of the Red Army. But in the first place the organiser of the 
Army, Trotsky, is an Internationalist, and, secondly, if the 
enthusiasm is so strong why are special detachments of execu- 
tioners attached to each regiment ? 

It is for the British nation, of course, to decide where the British 
Army should go, and with whom it should fight. But we Russians 
cannot admit that, whatever may be the inner motives for the 
military action or inaction of the Allies in Russia, they should 
be reinforced by false interpretations of Bolshevism. Bolshevism 
is an international force, and its appetites extend to the whole 
world. And at a time when this new calamity is approaching 
with menacing speed, it is necessary to reveal and not to obscure 
its real nature. ARIADNA TYRKOVA. 

27 Courtfield Gardens, 5.W. 5. 

December 27th, 1918. 

[Our concern was not to whitewash the Bolsheviks, whom 
we still believe to be destined to ultimate failure ; still less was 
it to minimise the sufferings of the Russian bourgeoisie. We 
said categorically that the Russian bourgeois had no chance of 
a reasonable subsistence unless he would consent to become 
one of the “ proletariat”; and we have never attempted to 
veil the horrible things that have been done against members 
of the possessing classes in Russia. 

But this letter, like that which we published last week, does 
nothing to modify our impression that, by whatever outrageous 
means, the Bolsheviks have now achieved a stronger position 
than they have ever before held. Whatever the sufferings of 
the Russian middle-classes, we cannot but remember that Russia 
has a smaller middle-class than any other European country and 
is less industrial than any other European country. We are 
not under the impression that the peasants (who form the great 
mass of the Russian population) have been converted into 
enthusiastic Bolshevists, but we do definitely believe that, 
with whatever reason, they are at present inclined to defend 
the Bolsheviks against any rivals who are likely to present 
themselves in force ; that suspicion of the Entente is unhappily 
rife in Russia; and that both the military and the economic 
position of the Bolsheviks has sensibly strengthened during the 
last three months. And, granted that it is the duty of all of us 
to protect other countries against Bolshevik aggression, we 
frankly hold that the domestic affairs of Russia are Russia’s 
concern, and that, provided the Bolsheviks would agree—and 
they have not yet been asked to agree—to abstain from “ propa- 
ganda by arms,” it is no more our business to “ extirpate Bol- 
shevism ” in Russia than it was our business to extirpate Tsarism. 


—Ep. N.S.] 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE FRENCH 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMAN. 

Str,—Such paragraphs as those over the signature of 
** Sardonyx,”’ in your issue of December 28th, and dealing with 
the reception of President Wilson and the views of the “* average 
Frenchman,” are hardly the kind of thing one expects to find 
in your columns. 

In Paris we have had four heads of Allied States as visitors 
during the last month. To all of them the Parisians have been 
courteous,—to the King of the Belgians warm-hearted even—but 
the visit of President Wilson was the only one of any popular 
importance. The determination of the Government to put the 
English Alliance first reflects not at all the opinion of the French 
people, who see in the Wilson Programme the only hope for 
democracy, and in the Franco-British Governments the greatest 
enemies of that Programme. M. Clemenceau’s ban on any 
working-class demonstrations of welcome to Mr. Wilson, not only 
in Paris, but also in any industrial centres which he may visit, is 
openly discussed here as evidence of his ** friendship for England,” 
and has not improved matters at all. 

As for the obsession of the “‘ average Frenchman” with the 
Kaiser’s fate, and the like nonsensical issues which have decided 
the General Election in England, your paragraph is too silly to 
have been inspired by any other than some member of the 
English colony, or one of its journalists at Paris ; and nowhere 
could one find persons more ignorant of the “ average French- 
man” and his views. 

In these days, when delays, censorships, manufactured mis- 
understandings, all combine to defeat the objects of Inter- 
nationalism, a publication like Tuz New StraresmMan should be 
very careful in comments of this nature.—Yours, etc., 

Paris. W. A. M. 

January 2nd. 
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Miscellany 


A NEGLIGIBLE EXPERIMENT 


- CAN’T get him right, somehow,” the young sculptor 
said, but he looked tenderly at the little figure of the 
man he was modelling in plasticine, as if, despite its 

very obvious defects, he found something to admire in his 

creation. 

“Wants stiffening, doesn’t he?” I suggested. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you put a wire or something up his legs and back ? ” 

“Well, you see,” my young friend explained, ‘I could 
if I knew beforehand exactly what I was going to do with 
him. Only I don’t. I like to make him up as I go along. 
I’m no good at it, really. I can’t think it all out ahead and 
then just sit down and do it right off. I have to experiment 
and—see how it comes, you know. Do you think his head 
is too big?” 

I thought it was rather big. 

The young modeller regarded his creation with a look in 
which fondness still seemed to preponderate. 

“Perhaps if - ” he said; then speech died out 
of him as his hands again began to fashion and improve his 
little image of humanity. 

And as I watched him a vision came to me. I lost con- 
sciousness of the boy and his workshop. I wandered away 
into a dreamland of the imagination, following the lure of a 
fantasy deeper and more satisfying than the reality of life. 

a a a 


When I read in my morning’s paper of the ‘“ Nova” 
in the constellation of Sagittarius, I thought first of H. G. 
Wells’s story of “‘ The New Star,” and smiled. Later, I 
turned with a little shiver of anxiety to that chapter in 
Professor Lowell’s Evolution of Worlds in which he 
describes the possible coming of a “ dark stranger” out of 
the depths of space. Already there were points of striking 
resemblance between Lowell’s imaginative account and the 
details that were appearing casually, in the intervals between 
more important news, in the newspapers. This new star 
differed from those other nove so many of which have 
been recorded at various times. They brought us tidings 
of a collision that had already occurred, blazing out suddenly 
into a short-lived splendour and quickly waning again to 
invisibility. This stranger, astronomers were agreed, shone 
not by its own light but by the reflected light of the sun. 
Then it must be, relatively, near. Lowell’s calculations 
gave us something like thirty years to prepare before the 
invader wrought the destruction of the solar system. But, 
obviously, that calculation depended on various assumptions 
that the reality need not verify. This strange visitor 
might be much smaller than he had assumed—he had taken 
the enormous mass of the sun as his standard—its albedo 
might be lower; its speed greater. Also Lowell’s stranger 
was assumed to be coming at right angles to the plane 
of the ecliptic; this one would, as it were, skim the edge of 
that swimming saucer. Would any of the outer planets be 
interposed between us and this dreadful visitor ? Neptune, 
Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, might any of them be a 
buffer to us—provide us, perhaps, with some stupendous 
display in the heavens, but save us from the ultimate disaster ? 

Everyone treated the thing so lightly. Here and there 
alarmist paragraphs appeared, but they only displayed 
the hand of the sensation-monger. No one took the threat 
seriously. And yet the astronomers must know? They had 
more than a week, now, in which to make their calculations. 

And then the shadow fell with such suddenness that it 
was impossible to say how the certainty had come to us. 
Everyone knew. The astronomers confirmed one another 
without a dissentient. And there was nothing in the way. 
With a horrible unanimity the outer planets had left a clear 
space for the intruder, while the Earth, with that blundering 
indifference which is surely its chief characteristic, was 
stolidly marching straight into the path of destruction. 


Is there any esoteric significance in the fact that the Earth 
has a greater density than any other member of the solar 
system ? 

Everyone knew, but little Was changed. We went on 
with our affairs; with less zest, no doubt—we could never 
forget the deepening shadow. But what else was there for 
us to do but goon? We could not instantly alter ourselves 
or our way of life. Religions blazed into a spasmodic fever 
as men and women sought refuge from the dreadful reality. 
Crimes of lust and greed increased for the same reason. 
But for the most part we continued in the old ways by sheer 
inertia, though there was a new and smaller moon visible to 
us now in the night sky, a moon that waxed with infinite 
slowness towards the full, and grew larger night by night. 
We knew by then that the stranger was as big as Jupiter, 
and with a density little less than that of the Earth. 

The first portents of disaster came when our own moon 
was approaching the new. The stranger’s mass had begun 
to affect the tides, and we wére warned to evacuate all low 
lands near the sea, upon the estuaries, and incidentally the 
river level in London. Four days before the highest tide 
the Thames flooded Farringdon Street, Westminster, and 
great districts on the south bank, and the retreating river 
laid bare the river-bed as far down as Greenwich. 

The population of London had fled to the heights North 
and South before the great floods that devastated all the 
low lands of Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex. And 
with that rush for safety and the rapidly increasing portents 
of disaster the routine of civilisation was definitely broken. 
It seemed as if in the mass we were being gradually stripped 
of all our tediously-acquired virtues and vices, until but one 
instinct remained, the instinct for self-preservation. That, 
however, was only the effect produced by the panic move- 
ment of the crowd; when one came to individuals. 

I can, however, only speak of two, myself and another 
man. We sat together on a hill in Derbyshire and watched 
through the last night. 

A certain calmness had come to me, then, mingled with 
the qucerest feelings of excitement and expectation. Within 
sight of death, I could still enjoy this amazing celestial 
adventure. The new planet that was rushing in upon us 
had already torn us from our steady path about the sun, 
and our old familiar moon dwindled to the size of a sixpence, 
and, diminishing almost visibly, was within a few hours of 
destruction. For the moon had fled its old allegiance to 
the Earth and was rushing to the arms of this great stranger 
like some passionate, unfaithful lover. 

But the new planet itself drowned all consciousness 
of lesser things when it rose magnificently above the eastern 
horizon. That night it was a full circle of yellow light, and 
across its great expanse moved one circle of intense black- 
ness, the size of our old moon, a circle that was slowly 
increasing in size, the shadow of our own Earth. So great 
a thing appeared this new planet, then, that when its lower 
rim was at last clear of the horizon, its upper limb towered 
half-way to the zenith. It had few markings, but from one 
pole, which was turned markedly towards us, radiated 
uneven, dark lines—chains of mountains perhaps—that 
definitely produced the effect of a solid globe long before 
its actual convexity was recognisable. All the rest of the 
planet presented a smooth, unbroken expanse, possibly the 
vast bed of some long-vanished sea. 

For an hour or more my companion and I had sat in silence 
watching this gigantic spectacle; then he said quietly, 
“We are witnessing the failure of a negligible experiment.” 

I did not answer at once. I had not caught his drift. 
I was struggling with a foolish preoccupation, the result 
of an almost lifelong habit. As I watched I was searching 
for words to describe what I saw. I wanted to write my 
experience ; yes, even there, under the sentence of death 
pronounced not only upon me, but upon all humanity, 
I was struggling with this meaningless desire to create a 
record that none could ever read. 

I made an effort and roused myself from this inane 
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preoccupation. ‘‘ Negligible?” I said, grasping at what 
seemed to be his most prominent word. 

“Proved to be negligible,” he asserted. ‘‘ You are a 
serious man? You don’t cling to straws? You have no 
doubt that this is the end of the Earth? Very well; then 
you know that we are to be destroyed? By an accident ? 
Possibly. Or it may be that this arrow that has been dis- 
charged at us was shot deliberately; with a definite 
purpose. 

“It isn’t as if the same thing had not happened before,” 
he continued after a pause. ‘‘ We have seen it—seen the 
effects at least. When some temporary star blazed up in the 
sky, we inferred some such collision as this. It may very 
well be that from a planet in some other system men may 
catch sight of this tiny blaze of ours—and wonder. It will 
be relatively a very small affair. Some of those we've seen 
must have been many thousand times greater. 

“ But the point is that this experiment of making man 
upon the Earth is now proved to be negligible. In a few 
hours it will be finished, wiped out. And whether that 
termination is the result of accident or design makes no 
difference to the effect. This is an answer to all our philoso- 
phies and religions. Either we are the creatures of some 
chance evolutionary process, or we are an experiment that 
has failed.” 

I looked at him, and noted with a curious stir of unplace- 
able recollection that his head was too large. 

“ It is certain that we shall go off like an exploded shell ? ” 
I asked. 

“T don’t fancy that many of us will live to see that,’ he 
replied. “‘ Most of us will be drowned in the next tide. 
It will come in a wall of water many thousand feet high. 
Don’t you notice a feeling of lightness in your body? The 
attraction of this great stranger is beginning to drag at us. 
On the other side of the Earth men are feeling an intolerable 
heaviness. And our speed increases. We have been drawn 
out of our orbit. We are rushing now to greet the stranger 
with a kiss of fire. Our circling about the sun is done for 
ever. We and the stranger are leaping together like two 
bubbles in a cup.” 

L believe some hours passed before I spoke again. A 
sense of imminence had grown upon me in the meantime. 
I was aware of the guards that were fetching me to the 
execution. 

“ After all,” I cried, “ there may still be such a thing as 
an immortal soul. Though every physical — is 
smashed at one blow, that,does not prove 

“ There is no such thing as proof possible,” my companion 
interrupted. “ But don’t you know in your heart that 
it’s no good ?” 

* ae a 

“No good. It’s no good.” 
repetition of that statement. 

My young modeller was rolling a great ball of plasticine, 
and before I could stop him he had thrown it with deadly 
accuracy at his effigy of man. 

“ He wouldn’t come right,” he explained, picked up the 
shapeless mass of clay, and tossed it carelessly into a corner 
of the workshop. 

“Oh, but you shouldn’t have done that,” I said, with the 
incurable didacticism of the pedagogue. 

J. D. Beresrorp. 


I woke with a start at the 


THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ 


VIII. 

FTER a confinement of eight months it was a 
wonderful thing to be able to walk through the 
streets unguarded. To be free again, no ‘longer 

to be fenced round by barbed wire or to be shadowed ‘by 
innumerable eyes; no longer to be under the rule of an 
arrogant Prussian. It was almost impossible to grasp it ; 
that we were free—free. Every moment I expected to feel 





a heavy hand fall on my shoulder, and to hear a gruff voice 
bellow in my ear, “Es ist verboten, Herr Leutnant.” 

And this sense of unreality was increased by our reception 
outside the gates. Whether the children had been given 
a half-holiday in honour of their recent naval operations 
I do not know ; but it did seem as though the entire infantile 
population had assembled outside the citadel, and no sooner 
did an officer appear than he was surrounded by urchins 
of both sexes up to the age of twelve, all yelling for biscuits 
and chocolate. It was an absurd and pitiable sight ; and 
it was terrible to think that a people had so far lost their 
self-respect as to allow their children to beg for food from 
their enemies. It was often quite hard to get rid of them ; 
they would hang on to an arm or to the end of a coat and 
simply refuse to let go till actually forced. 

Considering that the nation of which it formed a part 
had just sustained a defeat practically amounting to 
unconditional surrender, Mainz presented a spectacle of 
strange jubilation. I had expected to find an atmosphere 
of a more or less passive resignation, of disappointment 
only partially relieved by the cessation of hostilities ; 
whatever the individual might feel, officialdom surely, 
we had thought, would assume a woeful countenance. 
But instead of that we found a town robed as for a carnival. 
Flags were hung from the windows of every house, the 
children in the streets waved penny ensigns, and every 
few minutes a lorry full of troops would clatter through, 
the guns decked with banners, the men shouting and singing. 
It was as though a victorious army were returning home. 
And after all it was comprehensible that these men should 
receive such a welcome; for over four years they had 
waged on many fronts a war that had done credit to their 
powers of endurance. They had been at all times brave 
and resolute. They had fought to the very end. It was 
not their fault that Germany had been steeped in ruin. 

And the reception we received from the civil population 
was very friendly. At first it was only with the most extreme 
diffidence that we entered cafés and restaurants, but we 
soon saw that there was little or no animosity against us. 
In the streets civilians were always ready to show us the 
way, and showed no resentment at our presence amongst 
them. In the cafés German soldiers even came up and spoke 
to us. There was such general delight at the war being 
over that the Germans felt it impossible to harbour any ill- 
will against any save those whom they held directly 
responsible for their sufferings, and it was typical of their 
attitude that when a German soldier introduced himself 
his first remark was, “‘I am not a Prussian.” 

The question of the army of occupation was very keenly 
discussed. Everywhere was to be found the same opinion : 
““We do not want the French.” It seemed as if that 
hereditary hate was as keen as ever; for the English and 
Americans they entertained very neutral emotions. But 
the French were too nearly their neighbours, and it seems as 
if only the long passage of uneventful years could assuage 
this spirit of vindictiveness that has been fostered in nursery 
and schoolroom. 

But between us and the Germans, at any rate of the 
Southern States, there is no reason why this hate should 
outlive the war. That is, of course, if the attitude of the 
people of Mainz can be taken as in any way as general of 
the other Rhine towns. For we could not have been more 
hospitably received. There are those, of course, who will 
say, “Ah, but they were pulling your leg; they were only 
trying to see what they could get out of you. You spent 
money in their cafés, that was what they wanted, and you 
gave them chocolate and soup, that’s what they were after.”’ 
And I have not the slightest doubt that a great many 
Germans attached themselves to us solely for ulterior 
purposes. But as a whole I believe that the civilians 
in Mainz were quite honestly pleased to be able to do for 
us anything they could, as a sort of proof that they had 
altered their Government, that the war was over, and that 
they had no wish to nourish any ill-feeling against us; 
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And those who see behind this display of friendship the 
calculated deceit of a political stunt are, it seems to me, 
merely seeing their own reflections in a looking-glass. 

The Germans themselves were immensely enthusiastic 
about the revolution, and they saw in it a complete social 
panacea. 

“Everything will be all right now,” one of them said 
tome. ‘We shall abolish our big standing army and our 
big fleet, and so we shall be able to cut down our taxes. 
Before the war our lives were being crushed out of us, 
so that generals could retire on large pensions. But now 
everyone will have to work. We shall be really democratic. 
And,” he said, “we are not going to have our children 
overworked in the schools. We shall cut down the hours. 
Before it was so hard to earn a living in Germany that 
children had to work like that, or they would have been 
left behind. Competition was ruining us, but now——” 

There was there the blind optimism that is born by the 
glimmering of a hope however far withdrawn. The only 
real dread they had was that when the troops returned 
Bolshevism might break out. 

“You see,” he went on, “ at the front the troops were 
well fed. Of course they had no delicacies, but they had 
enough, while now they are returning to a country that is 
practically starving. They will have to share with us 
we are no longer militarists, and we do not see why they 
should have the best of everything. It is possible that there 
will be trouble. But whatever we do we shall not be like 
Russia. We have more common sense, we are better 
educated, we are not religious maniacs, we shall not be 
swayed by a few demagogues. We are too sane to go to such 
extremities.” 

And it was quite clear that the Hessians had no intention 
of restoring the Kaiser. Having once decided to choose 
him as their scapegoat, they had done the _ business 
thoroughly. On him they laid the whole burden of their 
adversities. 

“He led us into this, and he kept the truth from us. If 
we had known that it would come to this, we would have 
made peace months ago; we should not have let our children 
die for want of food.” 

But as regards actual liberty, the revolution had merely 
substituted one tyranny for another, and that a military 
one. No doubt things will adjust themselves shortly, 
and at this time strong discipline was clearly essential. 
But the individual had very little freedom. The patrols 
of the Red Guard paraded the streets all day with loaded 
rifles ; at eleven o’clock they entered and cleared the cafés, 
after which hour they arrested anyone they found in the 
streets. Moreover, they had authority to raid private 
houses whenever they liked, a privilege of which they 
frequently availed themselves. Altogether this govern- 
ment of the people by the people did not seem to me so 
desirable a Utopia, though as a revolution it might be a 
triumph of order and moderation. 

Our week of liberty in Mainz passed quickly and pleasantly. 
It was coloured, leisured life, a continual drifting from one 
café to another ; we played innumerable games of billiards, 
listened to the music in the Kaiserhof, sampled all the 
cinemas, and heard Der Troubadour at the theatre. 
Just off the main street was a small restaurant where we 
took all our meals. It was in rather an out-of-the-way 
spot, and as we were the only officers to discover it, we 
became during that week a sort of institution, and the 
proprietor struck up quite a friendship with us, and whenever 
we came in he used to produce from his cupboard a bottle 
of tomato sauce. It bore the name of Crosse and Blackwell, 
and he was very proud of his possession. To offer us a share 
in it was the greatest compliment he could pay. 

Our last night there I shall never forget. We came in 
rather late for dinner, and by the time we had finished it 
was well after ten, but the proprietor insisted on our staying 
a little longer. He sat us down at the same table as his 
friends and produced a vast quantity of wine. They were 


hospitable folk, and two hours’ companionship over a bottle 
had removed all tendencies to reserve. 

Opposite me was a German officer who had spent the 
greater part of his life in England, and his flow of words 
bore irrefutable testimony to the potency of Rhine wine. 

“T have lived among you all my life,” he said. “I do 
not wish to fight against you. I have no quarrel with the 
English. It is only the French I hate, the bloody French. 
I would do anything I could to harm them. They hate us 
and we hate them,”’ and a man generally speaks the truth 
when he is drunk. 

The end of the evening was less glorious. It was well 
after eleven before we managed to escape, after countless 
aufwiedersehens, and no sooner had we got outside the 
house than we walked straight into a patrol of the Red 
Guard, by whom we were arrested, and conveyed to the 
citadel under an armed escort. 

Next morning we were marched down into a train for 
Metz. All the German officers from the camp and a con- 
siderable number of civilians came to see us off. As I 
leant out of the window to catch a last glimpse of the 
cathedral, it was hardly possible to realise that the war 
was over and that we were going home. It was the day to 
which we had looked forward for so long, the day of which 
we had dreamt so much during the cold and loneliness of 
the nights in France. It had been then immeasurably 
remote, a flickering, uncertain gleam, too far away for 
any tangible hope. And the mind had fastened upon those 
nearer probabilities of leave, of a “ Blighty,” a course 
behind the line. And now that day had really come 
I could not grasp its significance. I was almost afraid to 
look forward, and my mind went back to the earlier days 
of our captivity, to the hunger and the depression, to the 
intolerable tedium and irritation. And yet for all that a 
wave of sentimentality partially obscured the sharpness 
of those memories. We had had some good times there in 
the, citadel ; that grey monochrome had not been entirely 
unrelieved. There had been certain moments worth 
remembering: and I thought that when the incidents of 
the past four years had settled down into their true per- 
spective I should be able to look back not without a certain 
kindliness towards that unnatural life, that strange world 
of substitute and sauerkraut. ALec Wavucu. 

THE END. 


THE LEVELLER 
N EAR Martinpuich that night of hell 


Two men were struck by the same shell, 
Together tumbling in one heap 
Senseless and limp like slaughtered sheep. 


One was a pale eighteen-year-old, 
Girlish and thin and not too bold, 
Pressed for the war ten years too soon, 
The shame and pity of his platoon. 


The other came from far-off lands, 

With bristling chin and whiskered hands ; 
He had known death and hell before 

In Mexico and Ecuador. 


Yet in his death this cut-throat wild 
Groaned ‘‘ Mother! Mother!” like a child, 
While that poor innocent in man’s clothes 
Died cursing God with brutal oaths. 


Old Sergeant Smith, kindest of men, 
Wrote out two copies there and then 
Of his accustomed funeral speech 
To cheer the womenfolk of each. 
RoBeRT GRAVES. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE house I was in last Sunday contained a bound 
volume of the Anti-Jacobin. It ran from November 
20th, 1797, until July 9th, 1798, as a weekly news- 

paper, and, as the saying goes, it is unnecessary to state that 
the principal contributors were Canning, Hookham Frere, 
and Ellis. It was a most readable organ. One feature was 
a “ weekly’ examiner,” which classified the statements of 
opposition newspapers in the three categories—‘ Lies,” 
‘‘ Misrepresentations,” and ‘“ Mistakes.” Another was the 
famous series of satirical poems, which included The Rovers 
and The Loves of the Triangles. But what principally struck 
me was the repetitiveness of history and the durability 
of journalese. Half the leaders in the paper might have been 
reprinted during the present—if it is present—war, with 
scarcely any alteration save the occasional substitution of 
“German” for “French”; and the phraseology is so 
“modern ”’ that one is tempted to presume a_ practice 
amongst newspapers of buying up the clichés of defunct 
rivals. 


I spent hours over the close print and the yellowing paper. 
Numbers one and two contained little of interest ; abuse of 
France and the sagacious articles about loans versus taxation 
to which we are accustomed. In number three, however, 
one came plumb into the middle of an article about Ireland 
which might almost have appeared yesterday. The Govern- 
ment was blamed for coercion. But what was the Govern- 
ment to do? 

They had beheld illegal associations administering unlawful oaths 
throughout the country, for the purpose of overthrowing the con- 
stitution ; they had seen the authority of the State despised, in the 
disarming of its soldiery ; they had the warning of revolutionary 
preparations, in the war-whoop of sedition sounded through the 
country, in the forging of arms, and the carrying off of the king's 
military stores. 

One gets away from to-day when one finds the Belfast Press 
denounced as the worst fomenter of sedition, but back again 
with the peroration : 

i if they had tamely suffered a system of disaffection gradually 

to extend itself over the country, until ripe for action, in preference 
to crushing the evil in its infancy, by measures of energy suited to the 
magnitude of the occasion. 


‘ 


A warning (about taxation) lest “ under the pretence of 
relieving the Poor, the burden is disproportionately and un- 
reasonably accumulated on the Rich ” brings one to a letter 
(from Oxford) attacking the French for their infamous 
infraction of the laws of war in confiscating works of art 
belonging to occupied countries. 


The French throughout are, jointly and _ severally, 
‘““monsters,”’ who wish to ‘‘ reduce the whole civilised world 
to one level of degradation and submission.” 


a ae 


Ou February 12th, 1798, there is a robust leader on a War 
Loan meeting in the City : 

The most numerous meeting ever known, of the opulent citizens 
of London, publicly assembled in the Royal Exchange (the centre of 
the Commerce of this great Empire and of Europe) have, by 
resolutions passed without a dissenting voice, testified their deter- 
mination to avail themselves of their unexampled resources, in a 
manner adapted to the exigency of the times, and to the magnitude 
of the interests which are at stake. 

And then the French say we have no established tradition of 
English prose! The rest is equally familiar, particularly the 
part about all classes subscribing according to their means ; 
the one sentence that dates being one about the contribu- 
tions received from “the Menial Servants of Families.” 
On February 12th, 1798, there is an attack on the pro- 





French for demanding that “ the Emperor of Germany, the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of England and the Kings of 
Spain and Prussia should publish to the world the tenour of 
all secret engagements they have contracted with each 
other.” There are moments when one feels that E pur si 
muove was a paradox. 

* * * 


The Anti-Jacobin assures its reader that the French 
war-loan, whatever the French may say, lags. The French 
Government knows that it is done, and is now plotting for 
a premature peace : 

They have conceived, that if Peace can be spoken of in general 
terms, without any mention of conditions, the idea will be caught 
at with avidity. 

Yet nobody learns from history's repetitions and, owing to 
the Germans’ blindness, we had to answer the same move in 
the same stale words last year. I brooded over this; but 
when I came to a triumphant leader on the Zeebrugge Raid 
I was startled. The issue was May 28th. The article began : 

The events of the last week have been highly important. The 
success of the bold and well-planned enterprise at Ostend, while in 
itself productive of eminent advantage to this country, by the 
destruction of a work which it will cost the enemy so much time 
and expense to repair, and by the impediments which it throws in 
the way of the preparations of their naval armaments, is yet more to 
be valued as it indicates a system of vigorous hostilityon the part 
of this country. It seems only necessary to state that the 
harbour of Ostend, which is in great part rendered useless, and the 
canal of Bruges, which has been totally destroyed by this expedi- 
tion, formed one of the most important receptacles for the boats 
and other craft destined for the invasion of this country. 

The nests of the pirates had been destroyed; the seas 
would now be safer for our merchant shipping; the risk of 
invasion (for which, we are told elsewhere, an army especially 
skilled in massacre and plunder had been set apart) had been 
greatly diminished; and above all the public would be 
encouraged by the knowledge that the policy of the autho- 
rities was aggressive and not merely defensive. The cheers 
over this enterprise went on for weeks ; and a good deal of 
satire was expended on the sceptics of the Opposition, who 
crabbed and minimised its results. 


. x * 
. 

But almost the queerest little paragraph I saw was about 
a peer, whose soundness was very suspect, and about whom 
the Opposition Press had been spreading rumours to the 
effect that the Government had been establishing contact 
with him. The Morning Post, then a Radical organ (accused, 
in one place, of having secret communications with the 
enemy), had published this paragraph : 

Ministers have, within a few days, made overtures to the Marquis of 

Lansdowne. 
The Anti-Jacobin's comment is ‘“* No. Though we have not 
the Noble Marquis’s authority to contradict this paragraph, 
we venture to do it notwithstanding.” And it adds that it 
is cruel of the Opposition thus to break in on “ the solitude 
of the Hermit of Bowood.” I avoid deductions or moralis- 
ings. But it becomes more and more apparent that if you 
wish to keep your sense of the freshness of polities it is 
better not to read history. 


ae * Ps 


Art and Letters commences a new and enlarged series 
under new literary editorship this month. It will, its con- 
ductors announce, present the best creative work of the 
younger generation of authors and artists; and a list of 
the said generation is = tage The prospectus postulates 

~and I hope it will follow the postulate with a scheme !— 
the right of the artist to “ live in such security as will ensure 
normal productivity.” It continues : 

To pay our contributors adequately we need at least 5,000 sub- 

scribers. If the forty-five millions of this nation cannot support 

our obviously serious efforts to this extent, there is only one logical 
thing left for artists to do. That is to form an inclusive union of the 
intelligentsia and advocate with our irresistible power racial suicide. 
We are confident that such a tragic employment of our energies 
will be unnecessary. 
Those who desire to avert this horrible threat should apply 
to 9 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. : 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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THE QUEST OF FREEDOM 


An Introduction to Trade Unionism. By G. D. H. Coxe. 
Fabian Research Department, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster. 5s. net. 


The Payment of Wages. By G. D. H. Core. Fabian 
Research Department. 5s. net. 


Labour in the Commonwealth. By G. D. H. Cote. Headley 
Brothers. 2s. net. 


Mr. Cole is at once the most industrious, the most per- 
sistent and, so far as all Labour questions are concerned, 
the best informed, of the young men who are now our 
instructors. We should unhesitatingly add that he is 
also the most statesmanlike, were it not for a certain inability 
to bring his great knowledge of the past and present facts 
of industry into a really organic relationship with the 
ideals by which he is possessed. The three little books 
before us, published almost simultaneously, afford admirable 
examples of his qualities ; and, taken together, give a better 
idea of what a large proportion of the young generation 
are thinking, as regards industrial reconstruction, than 
any other publication known to us. These three volumes 
ought to find a place in every public library; and they 
should be read by everyone, whether member of Parliament, 
Civil Servant or employer, presuming to have an opinion 
on “Labour Unrest.” 

The Introduction to Trade Unionism gives an illuminating 
descriptive account of the organisation, the statistics, 
the theories and the ideals of the Trade Union Movement 
of this country at the present time. It is not a history 
nor yet a systematic survey of the whole field of Trade 
Union activity. But it is much more than a supplement 
to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s History of Trade Unionism 
and Industrial Democracy of a quarter of a century ago. 
It is a terse, independent and quite laudably objective 
summary of the present-day facts, elucidating not merely 
the principal current problems of Trade Unionism, but also 
such special developments as the Shop Stewards Movement 
and the Central Labour College. The Payment of Wages 
is a companion volume devoted to a detailed examination 
of the various methods of industrial remuneration, and the 
problems and reactions to which they give rise, and examines 
the questions in greater detail than was possible to the authors 
of Industrial Democracy. It is in relation to these innumer- 
able varieties of piecework and bonus systems that the 
troublesome questions of ‘ca’ canny” and restriction of 
output arise. Mr. Cole’s admirable monograph puts us in a 
position to understand the present-day case of the workmen 
and that of the employers. No more useful manual for 
politicians desirous of comprehending ‘“‘ what it is all 
about ” could possibly be suggested. 

But these two little treatises are of the nature of scientific 
monographs, confined to analysis of what is actually happen- 
ing in British industry, as Mr. Cole sees it. They are 
typical products of the Fabian Research Department, 
which has just come into more definite relation with the 
Labour Party, and has renamed itself the Labour Research 
Department. We can imagine no more valuable service 
to aid, either by personal co-operation or by money gifts, 
than this deliberately organised department of investigation 
and research into all the problems with which the Labour 
Party has to deal. It is significant that no other political 
party is equipped with an analogous department. May 
it be enabled to produce a whole stream of monographs 
like the two before us! 

But those who wish to understand the spirit and the 
faith of this generation of economic investigators (which 
it is interesting to compare with those of the Benthamites, 
the Christian Socialists, the Positivists and the Fabians 
of the end of the last century) must read the volume entitled 
Labour in the Commonwealth—perhaps the best book that 
Mr. Cole has yet written. It is not an exposition of “ Guild 
Socialism,” for which Mr. Cole refers us to his other books 
(what a lot of books he writes!). It is an examination 
of the whole social and industrial organisation of the nation, 
from the standpoint of this new school, speaking in the 
name of the intelligent workmen who are—we think, only 
very partially and in small measure—being influenced 
by Mr. Cole’s ideas. Very instructive is Mr. Cole’s exposition 
of the essential ‘“ humanity” of what economists and 


employers persist in thinking of as “Labour”; very 
interesting is his analysis of the State as only one out of 
many communities of which we simultaneously form parts, 
and not necessarily the most important of them; very 
significant is the demonstration that the “ change in status ” 
of the workman must inevitably involve a corresponding 
revolution in the status of the employers and the other 
members of “ the ruling class.” Perhaps the most striking 
chapters are the last two, in which the ‘ Organisation of 
Freedom” by ‘‘ Men and Women” is described, and the 
author’s view of Democracy is explained. 

Much as we appreciate Mr. Cole’s work, and valuable 
as we think its trend in bringing into prominence an aspect 
of things which was insufficiently regarded, we do not 
find ourselves in agreement with his philosophy. We 
do not locate the devil where he does. To Mr. Cole what 
is anathema is the notion of conscious and deliberate service 
for the sake of service. He cannot bear to call any man, or 
the community, or even the whole of humanity ‘ master.” 
This is right. But does it imply that we are not to serve, 
and to rejoice in serving? Mr. Cole is really insisting on 
every act and volition of the individual springing from 
his own contemporary impulse, immediately expressing 
his own personality, and being separately justified by its 
advantage in promoting his own well-being. Not only 
the capitalist and competitive wage system, but also the 
ideal individualist community of independent peasants 
and handicraftsmen, mutually exchanging their several 
products, comes logically under his condemnation. Only 
Robinson Crusoe (and that prior to the advent of Friday) 
found his life entirely liberated from service to others, 
and made up of acts devoted to his own ends or to the 
expression of his own personality. Mr. Cole, in the rigour 
of his egoistic theory, reminds us of the anarchist who 
declared that orchestral music was a degrading form of 
art, as it involved the subjection of the souls of the executants 
to the dominance of the conductor! It is natural for the 
factory workman, writhing under the thoughtless tyranny 
of a bad foreman, to object, in his indignation, to all service 
as such. But there is such a thing as the service which 
is perfect freedom. 

Mr. Cole is, of course, far too sensible of the necessity 
of large production to aim at a community of individual 
producers each maintaining a family on his own products, 
or even at a community of independent peasants and 
handicraftsmen mutually exchanging their several com- 
modities. He wants a highly organised industrial com- 
munity, but one based, as he says, on function and functional 
“ self-determination.”” He sets before himself (and tries 
to believe that the British workmen will set before them- 
selves) “ the ideal of finding that form of social organisation 
which will afford to the individual the fullest and freest 
power of self-government in an organised community. 
He “‘ wants men to be free, not merely in order to get good 
administration, but because freedom is itself a good thing 
and the greatest of good things.” His theory, he says, 
‘is essentially a theory of Democracy and self-government 
in the fullest sense based on the idea of functional 
government. It holds that men can never really govern 
themselves unless they are organised on the basis of those 
functions and purposes which they have in common. It 
holds that the State, in the sense of a governing authority 
claiming supreme power in every sphere of social organisation, 
is a negation of self-government, and that freedom can be 
found only in the division among a number of functional 
authorities of the universal competence now claimed by 
the State.” 

Now, there is much in this ideal in the way of protest 
and correction. We can fully agree with Mr. Cole in his 
objection to a single universal sovereignty—even in his 
central principle of the importance of breaking up tne 
power necessarily exercised, in the crowded and highly- 
organised modern community, by majorities over individual 
citizens, and in the value of distributing that inevitable 
power among a number of groups associated for manifold 
different purposes. We have travelled a long way from 
the Democrats of the French Revolution who sought to 
suppress all associations other than that of the politically- 
organised State, and from James Mill’s assumption _ 
a geographically organised majority of citizens could be 
entrusted with all authority. The whole of nineteenth 
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century Democratic theory was impaired by its tacit assump- 
tion that Democracy was entirely summed up in Central 
and Local Government based on universal suffrage in 
geographical constituencies, pronouncing its decisions 
through the ballot-box. The ideal Democracy of to-day 
involves innumerable associations, as genuinely independent 
of the State as of each other; some genuinely voluntary, 
some obligatory in fact though not necessarily in form, 
and some universally compulsory in form as well as in 
fact ; arising out of all sorts of common needs, common 
desires, common faculties and—be it also added—common 
creeds of the men and women concerned. 

But in Mr. Cole’s presentation of this ideal there are, 
we suggest, two weaknesses. The first is the lack of any 
clear vision of what is meant by freedom. Perhaps the 
plainest definition of maximum freedom in a community 
is the greatest aggregate development of faculties and 
desires, and of their exercise and satisfaction, by the indi- 
vidual human beings composing that community. It 
will plainly be impracticable, in any heterogeneous com- 
munity to devise any form of organisation which will give 
unlimited development to every human type and tempera- 
ment ; and the preference of different people for different 
forms of social organisation depends largely on their un- 
conscious favouring of particular types and temperaments. 
Unrestricted competitive capitalism offers the greatest 
measure of freedom to the adventurous, acquisitive man, 
but at the expense of the millions of wage-slaves. An 
efficient, equalitarian, bureaucratic State might well offer 
the greatest — measure of freedom to the common 
herd of apathetic citizens to the detriment of the freedom 
of the adventurer and the initiator. A community of 
independent, mutually interacting circles or groups, multi- 
form and multifarious, might mean a maximum of free 
activity for a self-reliant, intelligent, good-tempered . and 
equally well-educated race, but not to the slothful and 
servile among them. Sheer chaotic anarchy might give 
unexpected opportunities of development and self-realisation 
to the rebel and the fanatic, but would be horribly cramping 
to the common run of citizens. Hence, any ideal of social 
organisation must assume some type of character as being 
predominantly prevalent, or as being such as should be 
favoured and encouraged. The second weakness lies in the 
assumption that any practicable form of “ functional 
government ” can ever be government by those having 
functions in common. Self-government by industries, or by 
the National Guilds to which Mr. Cole invites us, including 
all who co-operate in each great branch of economic service, 
would be very far from government by those who have 
functions in common. There is no community of functional 
life between the doctor and the scavenger, who would both be 
members of the great service of Public Health, or between 
the scientific chemist and the labourer in the alkali works, 
who might find themselves united in the chemical industry. 
The “ self-government ” of the gigantic, centralised National 
Guild, comprising a million or more workers of the most 
diverse kinds, would necessarily be as ‘“ undifferentiated ” 
and as “ soulless” as government by the citizens as such 
(and even as “ bureaucratic ’’), with the additional draw- 
back that it would tend to be partial and subservient to 
the comfort and convenience of particular groups of citizens 
as producers, instead of to that of the whole community 
of citizens as consumers. ‘‘ New presbyter is but old 
priest writ large.” 


ANTHOLOGIES 


King’s Verse. (Poems of a New Poetry Society.) 
Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net. 


Twelve Poets. Selwyn and Blount. 


An anthology of contemporary verse may be published 
for the purpose of defining and forwarding a certain 
tendency or for that of exhibiting what the anthologist 
considers worthy of notice in the poetry of his day. 
In either of these cases a challenge is thrown down and 
controversy of one sort or another, expressed or implied, is 
introduced. The compiler of King’s Verse, Miss Irene C. 
Major, disclaims any ie on the part of the ‘‘ Georgian 
Group ” to be controversial or tendencious. ‘‘ The verses 


in the volume,” she says “‘. . . are not meant in any 
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sense to represent a ‘movement’ or a new departure in 
poetry.” But this denial does not accord very well with the 
previous remark that the members of her flock ‘* to mark 
their newness, their distance from the merely academic, . . . 
have called themselves the ‘Georgian Group.’” It is 
true that the designation lies at the disposal of Miss Major 
and her friends, since the contributors to Mr. Marsh’s 
anthology have found no use for it. Nevertheless, the 
phrase, taken with its connotations and the reasons alleged 
for its selection, makes a fairly large claim ; and the reader 
of the ‘‘ Foreword” is relieved to find that ‘* members 
from the Faculties of Science, Medicine, and Engineering, 
as well as Arts and Theology,” have banded themselves 
together to sustain it. The Twelve Poets, on the other 
hand, have joined in one of that more amiable, if more 
aimless, sort of anthologies which is intended only to be a 
means of presenting good new verse to the public. Mr. 
Vivian Locke Ellis and Mr. W. J. Turner have really nothing 
in common, neither an agreed designation nor an equal 
distance from the *‘ merely academic,” to serve them as a 
bond of souls. They and the remaining ten, Edward 
Thomas, Mr. Davies, Mr. De la Mare, Mr. A. H. Fisher, 
Mr. Robin Flower, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Guthrie, Mrs. Manning 
Sanders, Mr. Squire and Mr. Rowland Thirlmere, are 
**merely ” poets. And they appear without a preface. 


This, which raises perhaps less distrust in the reader, 
makes criticism more difficult. How indeed could a common 
measure be found for Mr. De la Mare and Mr. Robin Flower, 
even if each writer were here contributing his best and most 
characteristic work ? But the purpose of this anthology is 
plainly not illustrative or representative. It is to be judged 
solely on the independent merits of the poems it contains ; 
and of them, as a whole, only one thing can be said—that 
the company is a little mixed. Mr. De la Mare contributes 
only one piece, a long poem, entitled Sam’s Three Wishes, or, 
Life’s Little Whirligig, much more in the manner of Peacock 
Pie than of his latest work. But only those who have 
mistakenly expected to find here some quintessence of 
Mr. De la Mare’s poetry will be disappointed ; and those who 
have pitched their expectations lower will be pleased, as well 
as surprised, to recognise a new and homely version of 
Nietzsche's doctrine of the Eternal Return. Lines like 


Yet spring came again with its green and blue, 
And presently summer's wild roses too, 

Pinks, Sweet William, and sops-in-wine, 
Blackberry, lavender, eglantine. 

And when these had blossomed and gone their way 
*Twas apples and daisies and Michaelmas Day 
Yes, spider-webs, dew, and haws in the may, 
And seraphs a-singing in Michaelmas Day. 


fulfil the purpose of this collection, which is only to please a 
reader. A great many other pieces in the book are equally 
adequate. Among them may be mentioned, for spiritedness, 
Mr. Flower’s translation of an Irish farmer's curse on the 
horse which threw him in the presence of the girl he was 
courting : 

With my left spur I'll slash and stab you 

And run it through the heart within you, 


And with the right I'll teke great lumps 
Out of your rumps until I skin you, 


and Mr. Freeman’s ten dissimilar but beautiful pieces and 
Mr. Locke Ellis’s pleasant, though very restrained, poems. 
The poems by Edward Thomas have appeared in the col- 
lection of his work and have been noticed here; and Mr. 
Turner’s Clerks on Holiday has been printed in these pages. 
It is rather difficult to understand what Mr. A. Hugh Fisher 
and Mr. Rowland Thirlmere, whose work is, to say the least 
of it, mediocre, are doing in this galley. But Mr. W. H. 
Davies, who has not contributed any of his best things, and 
Mr. Guthrie, whose range seems a little limited, succeed in 
pleasing ; and Mrs. Manning Sanders’s work is interesting. 


Let us return to the more acrid atmosphere of controversy. 
movements and tendencies. It is rather a pity that Miss 
Irene C. Major has not noted against the names of the con- 
tributors to King’s Verse, the Faculty to which each of 
them belongs. The information might have been irrelevant 
from the purely poetic point of view, but the psychologist 
would be able to gather valuable data from it. It would be 
interesting, for example, to know whether Mr. K. M. King, 
who presumably thinks his The Love of Corydon : a Pastoral, 
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removed from the merely academic, is a theologian or an 
engineer. Corydon’s complaint begins : 
O Pan, thou rustic god to shepherds dear ! 
Approach, my grievous tale of woe to hear, 
And touch Corinna’s cold disdainful heart 
With one of Cupid’s shafts; my simple art 
Hath tried to win her love with serenade 
Beneath her lattice in a myrtle’s shade. 
Miss Major herself is equally original in another way—we 
quote the whole poem : : 
A policeman sang upon his beat 
At the corner of my street, 
Oh ! the sound was passing sweet 
Which my heavy ears did greet— 
Tired heart and weary feet— 
At the corner of my street 
Sang a policeman on his beat. 


Miss Major remarks in her ‘‘ Foreword” that ‘‘ to those 
interested in the birth-struggles of the creative faculty the 
fact [that these poems are by beginners] will make its own 
appeal.” We will not deny that the book appeals to us 
and has produced a marked effect on us ; but neither appeal 
nor effect is of the nature usual with the witnesses of 
birth-pangs. 


AN UNUSUAL MOTHER 


The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake. By Marcaretr Topp, M.D. 
(GRAuAM TRAVERS). Macmillan. 18s. net. 


The first fifty pages of this biography give one an increas- 
ing sense of wonder that from so repressive a system of 
education there emerged a young woman who was not only 
intelligent but independent, and not merely intelligent and 
independent but also likeable. Dr. Jex-Blake appears in 
this earliest stage as the turbulent child of prim-minded 
parents who belonged to the strictest school of evangelicism. 
In their eyes high spirits were a deadly sin ; because Sophia 
was high-spirited and hot-tempered her education caused 
them increasing anxiety. They aimed, not at developing in 
her the good qualities she possessed, but at grafting on to a 
soul from which all individuality had been pruned qualities 
which they imagined—we think quite unjustifiably—that 
they preferred. Obstinacy, insubordination, the love of 
self-advertisement, and a considerable degree of indifference 
to other people’s feelings would seem to be indispensable 
qualities in the leaders of progressive movements ; we cannot 
at this moment recall the name of any successful pioneer who 
was without them. These were precisely the qualities which 
Mr. and Mrs. Jex-Blake, who, after all, could hardly be 
expected to foresee the career to which Sophia’s talents 

inted, were most anxious to eradicate from their youngest 
child. When she was seven they were already uneasy. 
** Now that you are seven years old,”’ Mrs. Jex-Blake wrote 
to her, *‘ I hope you will pray for the Holy Spirit to keep 
you from sin, from disobedience, and from violence of 
temper.” By the time Sophia was eight her parents’ fears 
were more definite. ‘*‘ Now, dearest child,” a letter from 
her mother urged, ‘* you must be always going to Jesus for 
grace to overcome self-will and the desire to be conspicuous.” 
And again: ‘‘ Be much in prayer, my sweet one, for grace 
to be obedient and gentle.” At fourteen her strong indi- 
viduality still alarms her parents. ‘* Do you think, darling,” 
her father writes, “‘ that by divine grace you are less self- 
willed every day?” A host of such inquiries, tender but 
neurotic, fretted the child’s mind during her long absences at 
the various schools where, to spare her invalid mother worry, 
most of her childhood was spent. As little sense was shown 
by her schoolmistresses. They, too, were chiefly concerned 
to make their pupil “‘ a help and comfort to her parents,” a 
pattern of Victorian good-breeding, of self-abnegation soured 
by self-analysis, of religious fervour. They left tracts on 
her dressing-table, ‘they took her to church several times a 
week and made her write accounts of the sermons to send 
home to her parents, and on the rare occasions when she was 
considered good enough to go home for the holidays her 
schoolmistresses took the place of her parents in writing her 
reproachful letters : 

Dearest Sophy,—I cannot tell you with what a feeling of anguish 


I heard the door close after you on Saturday when d 
I had not kissed nor blessed you. / Beloved child? et 


beseech you remember the duty of a child, be gentle and tend 
your dear Parents, then the Lord will bless yeu and cope dap the 


Lion will give place to the Lamb in your bosom. Dear Mary Bayly’s 
has turned to whooping cough. 

You told me (wrote another headmistress) . . . that you hoped you 
were one of Christ’s little ones. O dear Sophy, you know better. 
Naturally this treatment provoked in the child a habit of 

rooting up her soul at intervals to examine its growth 
instead of watering it with the knowledge which it ought 
to have been the business of her teachers to impart. In her 
eighth year she wrote a prayer which ended with the 
entreaty : ‘‘ O Lord, I beseech Thee to make me a Christian 
child; . . . take away my doubts and fears.” At the 
age of eleven she wrote to her father : 

My dearest Father,—I fear you are very uneasy about me, for I 
have indeed manifested no visible proof of a new and clean heart, 
but I think much of my soul, too much for me to speak even to you 
of it. But I cannot talk so I have written some questions 


down and endeavoured to answer them as before God. . . . 
I. If you died this instant, what would become of you? And 


could you face death unflinchingly ? 

I know not what would become of me, but I fear I should go to 
eternal torments. And do not think I could face death unflinchingly 
for this reason. 

(This letter was endorsed by her mother “ Very nice.”’) 
Her diary in those days was full of heart-searchings and 
prayers and self-reproaches : 

Feb. 16, 1854.—Oh, keep Thou my foot when I go up into Thy 
house of prayer. Oh, how difficult it is to fix the mind for even that 
short time! Miss X. will treat me unlike any other human being, 
but that is no reason for transgressing the commandment of God. 

‘eb. 18.—Again, more and more against light, got sweets. 

By all ordinary rules of human conduct, such a child 
ought to have grown up a prig or a hypochondriac, a 
hysterical writer of Augustinian confessions or a truth- 
shirking school-marm, harrying her pupils with kisses and 
‘* heart-to-heart ” talks and moral lectures, and with a 
continually disuniting combination of Christianity and 
conventional social codes. That Sophia Jex-Blake became 
instead one of the chief pioneers of women’s civic activities, 
a capable medical practitioner, a brilliant and fighting 
public speaker, an unbiassed inquirer into theologies and 
conventions, was due in part to her natural open-mindedness 
and common sense and the reaction of a healthy temperament 
from the alien morbidity which had been imposed upon it. 
But such open-mindedness and such a reaction might easily 
have carried her into actions performed chiefly to shock her 
relatives. She was saved from such extravagance by the 
remarkable personality of her mother. Nothing is more 
likely to preserve balance in the young than a parental 
affection entirely free from selfishness. This rarest love 
slowly flowered from Mrs. Jex-Blake’s heart till the contrast 
between the mother of Sophy’s early childhood and the 
mother who was the closest friend of an unconventional 
young woman is almost startling. The one seemed to 
believe that the chief purpose of a child’s existence was to 
‘comfort ” its parents. The other was prepared to endure 
illness alone, to encourage her favourite child to be absent 
from her for years in Germany and America, to watch 
without a pang her absorbed friendships with other women, 
to receive with tenderness and the completest Ss 
her daughter’s confidences about religious doubts that 
attacked the most cherished articles of her own creed. 
When Sophia was inclining towards ritualism and Roman 
Catholicism, the mother who abhorred ritualism and saw 
in the Roman Church the Scarlet Woman sent her a breviary. 
When, in a later phase, Sophia was a convinced Unitarian, 
Mrs. Jex-Blake, horrified though she must have been at any 
doubt of the divinity of Christ, could yet write to this 
heretical daughter : 

My heart’s desire is that you should know the truth of God, whether 
it be what I believe or not, and that I should know it too. 


It seems to us that Mrs. Jex-Blake was one of those 
women who voluntarily suppress their personalities in 
early married life in deference to their husbands’ codes, 
and that she set her natural temperament free again when 
she discovered to how large an extent it could sympathise 
with Sophia’s. ‘‘ Dear old man, he is very loving and kind, 
if not brilliant,” Sophia once wrote of her father in her 
diary, and the slowness of his wit was shown by his illogical 
controversy with his daughter over the propriety of receiving 
fees for tutorial work. His wife must often have found that 
it was only kind and polite to blinker her intelligence when 
conversing with her husband, and her elder daughter— 
‘Bother her slow blood!” Sophia wrote of Caroline— 
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was equally a companion of poorer quality. We do not 
know how far Mrs. Jex-Blake could make a companion of 
her son, but she was certainly an exception to the ordinary 
rule that mothers should bring up their sons and fathers 
their daughters. Her son held a much smaller place in her 
heart than did Sophia. Her love for this vivid, difficult, 
youngest child was so purged of the vanity and egotism 
which are often dominating constituents of parental affection 
that it became the strongest inspiration of her daughter’s 
life. Through all her bitter controversy with the Senate 
of the University of Edinburgh, through her personal 
sufferings and disillusionments, the shining background 
to her life, which was created by her mother’s devotion, 
preserved in Dr. Jex-Blake’s mind a sense of proportion and 
an unflagging power of enjoyment. Many distinguished 
men have declared, with some degree of truth, that they 
owed everything to their mothers; few distinguished 
women have said so; they have more often been in revolt 
against their mothers. It is because Sophia Jex-Blake 
really did owe some of the best of her powers and some 
of the greatest of her successes to her mother’s friendship, 
that we feel justified in devoting this review to an account of 
that unusual relationship and neglecting other aspects of 
an exceptionally interesting biography. 


LEARNING FROM THE WAR 
Lessons of the World-War. By Avcustin Iiamon. Fisher 
Unwin. 16s. net. 


Militarism and Statecraft. By Professor Munror Swirn. 


Putnam. $1.50 net. 

Democracy and the War. By Joun Firman Coar. Put- 
nam. 5s. net. 

Why We Carry On. By J. Hoitanp Rosse, Litt.D. Fisher 
Unwin. 1s. 6d. net. 


The League of Nations and the Coming Rule of Law. By 


Sir Frepertck Potiock. Oxford University Press. 


3d. net. 
German War Profits. By Anpré Cuférapame. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. net. 


We are all learning lessons from the war. Here are six 
distinguished men, a Belgian, two Americans, two Britons, 
and a Frenchman, all eager to read us our lessons. Sir 
Frederick Pollock can do it in 15 pages; Professor Hamon 
requires a monstrously fat book of 400 pages and sometimes 
a monstrously fat sentence which stretches from page 388 
to 390 and which we estimate to contain 675 words. Yet 
Professor Hamon’s is probably the most considerable of 
these books, not only in bulk, but in its teaching. Its value 
is somewhat damaged by the fact that it was written in 
1916; and we learn with some surprise that *‘ the British 
censorship saw fit to place a veto on its publication,” and 
the veto was not removed until the end of 1917. It would 
be interesting to know which of M. Hamon’s lessons it was 
that the censor objected to; was it his statement that war 
results in a large number of people being killed and wounded, 
or that war is ** a school of crime,” or that all the belligerent 
governments have tried to deceive their own people in 
official communiqués, or perhaps his proof of the induction 
that the censorship has in all countries been extraordinarily 
unintelligent ? These are some of the lessons which M. 
Hamon has learnt from the war. His book is a kind of 
scientific sociological dissection of the war—it covers an 
immense range of ground and would have gained by being 
pulled together and cut down. The author before the war 
had a great dislike of all forms of militarism, and the last 
four years have not led him to change his views. The chief 
lessons that we carry away from his book are that this war 
is a kind of ‘‘ suicide in apprehension of death ” on the part 
of militarism, autocracy and conservatism, that after the 
war will come revolution, and that the future of the world 
will depend upon universal disarmament and Socialism. 

_ Professor Coar believes with Professor Hamon in the 
importance and the future of democracy. The war is 
putting democracy to the test, and is making its devotees in 
America anxiously take stock of their particular brand of it. 
Professor Coar overhauls it with some vigour and rigour. 
His distinction between the autocratic effectiveness of 
Germany and true democratic efficiency, and his criticism 
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of the absence of economic democracy in America and of the 
psychology of the American capitalist are very interesting. 

Professor Munroe Smith’s book is very unlike the others. 
Its chief lesson is that it is disastrous to allow strategy to 
control policy and diplomacy, and that this is what the 
rulers of Germany did after the retirement of Bismarck. 
Professor Smith examines the policy of Germany before and 
during the war in the light of Bismarckian principles. ‘The 
result is an historical study of real originality and immediate 
value. What emerges very clearly is Bismarck’s distinction 
between Interessenpolitik and Machtpolitik, and his con- 
sistent,refusal to have anything to do with the latter. 
Machtpolitik always appeals to the military mind ; it is the 
subordination of diplomacy to strategy ; its dangers which 
were clearly foretold by Bismarck are most ably traced by 
Professor Smith in his analysis of Germany’s diplomacy in 
July, 1914, and in her strategy during the war. ; 

Dr. Holland Rose’s lessons are a little hackneyed by now, 
that the Bolsheviks betrayed Russia into a disastrous 
peace, that Great Britain never ‘‘ encircled ’’ Germany, that 
the Hapsburg Empire should be broken up, and that Ger- 
many has no claim to Alsace-Lorraine. Sir Frederick 
Pollock turns more wisely to the constructive idea of a 
League of Nations. He follows the late Lord Parker in 
tracing the lines on which the League should be constructed, 
and he has written a very useful little pamphlet which should 
appeal particularly to the Jegal mind. M. Chéradame 
devotes another book to the subject which he has made his 
own, the dangers of Pan-Germanism. His book is an argu- 
ment against the formula ‘‘ No indemnities, no annexa- 
tions.” After reading it we still do not see how if the formula 
*“no annexations ” were really applied by the Allies, Ger- 
many could be credited with £6,400,000,000, the total value 
of occupied territories, as ‘* war profits.” 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Government of the British Empire. By Enwarp Jenks. Murray. 
6s. net. 

Mr. Jenks in his preface points out that his book is not intended 
to compete with such works on the Constitution as those of Anson, 
Stubbs and Professor Dicey, but is intended rather for those whose 
leisure or age makes an appreciation of the larger works impossible. 
His book fills a place and a want admirably. It gives a plain descrip- 
tion of the various institutions of the British Empire and its govern- 
ment, from the King-Emperor down to the ‘* Metropolitan Water 
Board ” of London or the ‘* reeve”’ of Saskatchewan. It contains 
an immense mass of useful historical and constitutional information, 
very ably arranged. 


THE CITY 
TL “volume of business in the investment markets is 


not very great and a certain amount of apprehension 
is felt as to the political and labour situation. This 
does not, however, affect business in the shares of enter- 
prises overseas, such as rubber plantation companies and 
oil companies. A great deal of business is taking place in 
the ordinary shares of the Mexican Eagle Oil Company, 
on the statement that the Mexican Government proposes 
to revise certain legislation which had been regarded as 
unfriendly to these interests; but whether it be true or 
not, the rise is probably justified on general prospects, 
which people in the know consider to be exceptionally 
good for this particular concern. The shares were recom- 
mended in these notes on September 14th last at 75s. 6d., 
and are now 91s. ex div. Underground Electric issues are 
strong and the shares of this great London traffic combine 
have been steadily rising for some time past. According 
to the latest news from Holland, the new Dutch 5 per cent. 
Loan looks like being a failure, for shortly before the lists 
were due to close less than 10 per cent. of the F1.350,000,000 
had been subscribed. Some strange anomalies are to be 
found in the stock markets of the world. For instatice, 
the report of the Paris Bourse on Monday last stated that 
the leading Russian, securities showed rises and that Russian 
industrial stocks were steady! The Brussels. exchange 
has been jumping about a good deal, and there appears to 
be a demand for remittances on that centre, the present 
rate being about Frs. 26.40 to the £. 
* * S 
Last week’s sales of National War Bonds amounted to 
£24,736,924. On Saturday next, the 18th inst., the present 


issue will be discontinued, and, as the official advertisements 
inform us, the conversion rights attaching to the present 
series will not be renewed. An option for five, seven or 
ten years, as the case may be, to convert the Bond into 
5 per cent. War Loan at the price of £95 for every £100 of 
War Loan is decidedly of value, and it is extremely likely 
that the present generation will not have placed before it 
another Government investment equally attractive. From 
the point of view of an early rise in the price of War Loan, 
the existence of an enormous number of options of this 
nature is not an advantage, as it tends to prevent the price 
from rising much above 95; every rise of a point or two 
above that figure is likely to tempt holders of War Bonds 
to exercise their option of conversion into War Loan and 
to take the profit, but against this again has to be set the 
fact that as the Bonds approach maturity there is the 
premium on repayment to be considered, the loss of which 
may dissuade people from converting. In any case, con- 
siderations of this nature do not affect the attractiveness 
of the Bonds themselves, and it is surely not anticipating 
too much to look forward to the placing of State credit on 
a 44 per cent. basis in the near future. It will be remem- 
bered that Exchequer Bonds, National War Bonds and 
the War Loan may all be utilised as though they were cash 
for the payment of death duties. The Financial Accounts 
for the national financial year ended March 31st, 1918, 
show that some £12,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds, £10,000,000 
of National War Bonds, and nearly £3,000,000 of War Loan 
were cancelled in this manner, they having been handed in 
for death duties. Here we have the capital levy, paid in 
kind, in actual operation. 


* co o 


At the extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Bradford District Bank, which was held a few days 
ago for the purpose of approving an amalgamation with the 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England, the 
Chairman, Sir Prince Smith, Bart., went into some useful 
detail to prove the desirability of amalgamation. The 
fact is that the amounts of capital that have to be handled 
in the course of trade are now very much greater than they 
were five years ago. Sir Prince Smith pointed out that in 
1913 the total importation of foreign and colonial wool into 
the United Setian was valued at £36,000,000, and home- 
grown wool at £6,900,000. On the basis of to-day’s values, 
these combined would exceed £80,000,000, and a recent 
Government announcement places the cost of its purchase 
of wool for the 1918-19 season at a sum approaching 
£90,000,000. As an instance of how prices have risen, 
wool serge cloths were mentioned, which before the war 
were selling at 3s. 4d. per yard, and are now selling at over 


12s. 
“ * 


The Chairman’s observations as to industrial amalgama- 
tions were sufficiently interesting to be reproduced : 


It might truly be said that these are days of big institutions, not 
only in banking but in trade. It is, however, a matter of opinion as 
to whether the interests of a trade which is so highly specialised, 
and which owes its success in" so large a measure to the individual 
attention of men trained in all positions, from the humblest to the 
highest, can be advanced by amalgamation to the same extent as 
in other of our national industries. At the same time, the fact 
remains that the contagion of amalgamation is not entirely unfelt 
in the textile trade. Some of us regret it; we do not like to see old 
firms passing out of the control of old associations. But the facts 
are irresistible, and it is seen that with these changes in the owner- 
ship of businesses large withdrawals of capital are frequently made, 
which, in many cases, find investment in Government and other 
securities. In a large bank having branches and interests covering 
a wide area throughout the country, these withdrawals have a 
habit of adjusting themselves in such a manner as not to affect the 
general position of the bank, but in a bank confined to a limited area 
the contrary may be the case. 

Furthermore, it is quite obvious that a bank of the size of the 
District, having a paid-up capital and reserves of about £700,000, 
cannot carry a risk on any one account of the same size as a bank 
having ten or twenty times the amount of paid-up capital and 
reserves. This question of size of individual risks is manifesting 
itself in a very striking manner throughout all the branches of our 
national industries. It is as well that I should speak quite frankly 
to you on this subject, and let me say that often the decision of a 
bank to decline one important account, on the ground of size, leads 
to the loss of a number of other accounts. It will readily be seen 
that unless a bank is prepared to grant credits—sometimes of large 
proportions—business which it has taken years to cultivate may be 
lost, and pas3 to other banking institutions. 

A. Emr. Davirs. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LEVINSTEIN, LTD. 


HE annual meeting of the shareholders of Messrs. Levinstein, Ltd., 
was held on Monday, December 23, Lord Armaghdale pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman said :— 

The amalgamation between British Dyes, Limited, and our own 
Company is now practically an accomplished fact. 

On November 29 circulars were sent out to the ordinary shareholders 
asking them to sign a form of assent and authority to myself and my 
colleagues, Sir H. D. McGowan, K.B.E., and Dr. Herbert Levinstein, 
agreeing to the proposed exchange of your ordinary shares in Leviustein, 
Limited, for fully paid shares in the new company to be called the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, Limited, and enabling us on your behalf 
to exercise the transfer as soon as the new company comes into existence. 

A similar circular was sent out on the same date to the ordinary 
shareholders of British Dyes, Limited. 

As regards our own preference shareholders, the new company is 
willing either to buy their holding for cash or to exchange for each 
{10 preference share ten 7 per cent. non-cumulative {1 preference 
shares in the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. 

All classes of shareholders in both companies were asked to sign their 
forms of assent and to return them to us not later than December 16. 

f am glad to be able to inform you that an overwhelming majority 
of the holders of ordinary and preference shares in our Company and 
of the ordinary shareholders in British Dyes, Ltd., have returned their 
assents. Only an insignificant minority have failed to return their 
forms. I would ask these few shareholders kindly to lose no further 
time in filling up and returning them tome, as the offer to exchange is 
still open, but cannot be kept open indefinitely. 

It is gratifying to me to know that you have approved of our scheme 
and that the country will at last have the advantage of presenting a 
more united front in the great commercial struggle with the German 
dye industry which is about to begin. Make no mistake about it, 
the future success of the textile trades of this country depends largely 
on the successful outcome of this struggle. 

Prior to the war the Germans had acquired a control over the textile 
trades of all countries in the world. It was one of their most potent 
forms of peaceful penetration, the political importance of which in 
India, China, Russia, Persia, and the Near East has never received 
proper recognition. 

In our own country the danger of being dependent upon Germany 
for a supply of dyestuffs is now clear to everybody, but prior to the 
war this was not the case. This lack of recognition is, in my opinion, 
chiefly due to the fact that the German plans were not completed. 
A process was going on in Germany by which in a very short space of 
time it was proposed to absorb all dangerous rivals in the dye industry, 
crushing out in the process, if they could, all those who, like ourselves, 
recognised the German menace and had the courage to stand out 
against it. The moment that this scheme was completed, and it was 
very near completion, consumers in this country would have realised 
their danger and would have been ready to fight against it, but it would 
have beefi too late to take effective measures to protect themselves. 

The Germans are, we know, specious and plausible while acquiring 
domination, but entirely arbitrary and unscrupulous when they are in 
the ascendant. 


An independent aniline dye industry is therefore vital to the national 
security. 

From national reasons you will regret as much as I do the great and 
unnecessary delay which has restricted, to an extent of which the 
People are not aware, the developments of the industry in this country. 

The country in general and the textile trades in particular owe a 
gteat debt to the President of the Board of Trade and to the Dyes 
Commissioner for their initiative in this matter and for the very valuable 
assistance which they have consistently given to the industry. 


It is a matter of regret to me that with the formation of the British 
Dyestufis Corporation I propose to sever my active connection with 


the aniline dye industry. After twenty-three years as chairman of 
your Company feel entitled to enjoy a little more leisure. I am glad 
to think that under my chairmanship the Company has achieved such 
a great position both in the industrial and scientific world. Our suc- 
cessor, the British Dyestuffs Corporation, have a most important task 
before them, in which I heartily hope and believe they will have every 
success. 

Very considerable extensions are necessary before the Company 
can complete the production programme which has been mapped out. 
Adequate funds will no doubt be forthcomiug, and I would like to 
emphasise, as I did last year, and, I believe, in the previous year, that 
adequate financial support is the one thing essential to our carrying out 
the desire of the Government and rendering this country independent 
of German dyestuffs. On the scientific side success is certain. 

There is a far greater amount of chemical talent in the country than 
is generally realised. A great deal of it was never previously enlisted 
in the public service, but during the war purely academic chemists 
have rendered considerable service to the State in investigating new 
substances and devising new processes for offensive and defensive 
warfare. This has brought many university professors for the first 
time in touch with manufacturing requirements. Their experience 
will, I trust, prove of advantage both to pure science and also to in- 
dustry, particularly to our industry, which is based on science and lives 
by scientific research. 

The old academic tradition that research work which would lead to 
immediate practical results was beneath the dignity of science is dying 
out. Nobody desires universities to neglect research on subjects of 
abstract and purely theoretical interest, but nobody rejoices more than 
the leaders of our industry at the closer feeling of unity which has been 
established between the leaders of pure science and the leaders in the 
application of science to industry. Brilliant men who formerly stood 
apart are now anxious to help, and we who know how to use their assist- 
ance welcome them most cordially, and require their aid. I for 
one will never believe that we in this country, roused at last to battle 
in the domain of science, will prove unequal to our task. 

We stood in the organisation of scientific industries as far behind the 
Germans as we did in the organisation of great armies. We have 
succeeded by a great national effort in surpassing the German military 
achievement. A similar national effort is now required on the part of 


our scientific industries. 


REVIEW OF PAST TWELVE MONTHS. 

During the past twelve months, owing to the restrictions imposed 
upon us by the Government, our Ellesmere Port factory was compelled 
to go on to short time for over two months, thereby creating for a 
period a shortage of synthetic indigo in this country from which we 
have not fully recovered. I am glad to say the factory for some time 
past has been operating to its fullest extent. Now that the war is over 
we are looking forward to large developments. 

In addition to the manufacture of indigo great developments have 
taken place in the manufacture of dyestuffs akin to indigo, and a con 
siderable number of such products previously only manufactured in 
Germany have been put on the market during the last twelve months. 
They are known to consumers as vat dyestuffs, aud were previously 
not manufactured in this country. If any of you is interested in a 
further description of these dyestuffs I would refer him to a chapter 
called “ Indigo and its Family ” in a little pamphlet which we have 
issued under the title “‘ Four Years’ Work.” 

The Company has acquired at Ellesmere Port two options to pur. 
chase land, in close proximity to the existing works. The site possesses 
a two-mile frontage to the Manchester Ship Canal. An unlimited 
supply of water is available from the underlying sandstone, and the 
effluent can be disposed of under the Ship Canal into the River Mersey 
by means of a syphon pipe already in existence. 

The land is level, suitable for building, and close to the North Wales 
coalfields. 

In its geographical position and other advantages this land compares 
favourably not only with the site of any chemical works in the kingdom, 
but, what is more important, with that of the German aniline dye fac- 
tories situated on the banks of the Rhine. 


As soon as the light railway order authorising us to connect this land 
with the London and North-Western and Great Western joint system 
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has been completed we propose to exercise the first of the options in 
question. 

Our constructional programme, both at Blackley and Ellesmere 
Port, has been practically stopped during the past twelve months 
owing to the impossibility of acquiring priority, and therefore the pro- 
duction of dyes in these factories has not increased to the extent desired. 
At the same time our range of dyes has been strengthened, and above 
all a large amount of highly important research work has been carried 
out, the benefits of which we shall feel as soon as we are able to construct 
the factories. 


It will be known to most of you that the Company has taken an im- 
portant share in the development of the gas warfare during the past 
twelve months, a branch in which no building restrictions were imposed. 
I cannot yet enter into details of this work, but you will be glad to know 
that our record is in some respects unique. We undertook on our own 
initiative the manufacture of probably the most dangerous product 
used in the war, the production of which had caused very great difii- 
culties to the Allied belligerents and a large number of casualties to 
those who had undertaken its manufacture. 

By the close co-operation of our research and manufacturing re- 
sources we solved the technical difficulties, erected the plant, and 
delivered this material by a process which was safe, simple, cheap, and 
practical. It was not the kind of thing which most people would 
undertake to make voluntarily. 

The results of our investigation and the drawings of our plant were 
placed freely and without charge at the disposal not only of our own 
Government, but of all the Governments associated with us in the war. 

It will gratify you to know that the information received from us 
proved of the greatest value, and that in the opinion of competent 
authorities our deliveries played an important part on the field ot 
battle. 

Had the armistice come a few weeks later certain developments in 
our manufacture of gas would have had time to become effective in 
France. 

The enemy chose for surrender the moment when the Gas Warfare 
Department of the Allies was about to overwhelm him, although he 
had a long start in this particular method of frightiulness. 

I call your special attention to this point because gas warfare had 
become most scientific before the war ended. Our success in beating 
the German in this branch is significant to those who, like myself, 
believe that we can also surpass his very considerable achievements in 
the aniline dye industry. 

ACCOUNTS. 

I regret to inform you that, as was the case last year, we are unable 
to present to you our accounts owing to the delay in coming to a settle- 
ment with the Inland Revenue with regard to the payment of the excess 
profits tax. For this reason, too, it is impossible for me, and I greatly 
regret this, to inform you of the number of shares in the British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation which you will receive in exchange for your present 
holding in Levinstein, Ltd. I am sure that you will find the accounts, 
when they can be finally settled, and also the holding which you will 
have in the British Dyestuffs Corporation entirely satisfactory. 


INCREASE OF PRODUCTION. 

Our production of dyes in the year ending June 30, 1918, is 7} times 
the production of the former year. This increase represents our ex- 
pansion only very inadequately. The expansion in the production of 
intermediate products is even more important. 

In 1914 we made 1,403,490 lb. of intermediate products. 

In 1918 our production of intermediate products was 15,169,122 Ib., 
nearly 11 times the production of 1914. 

This figure comprises over 150 products. 

In 1914 most of the intermediate products we used in our works were 
made in Germany. 

In 1918 we made 7} times as much dyestuff, and made it from inter- 
mediates manufactured entirely by ourselves. This is not all. We 
could not buy all the nitric acid and oleum required for the manufacture 
of intermediate products ; we had to make them ourselves. In 1918 
we made 22,619,363 lb. of these products of which we made none in 
1914. 

We have not spent a penny in the erection of plant for the manufac- 
ture of substances which we could buy from outsidé sources. If we 
have made ourselves independent in the supply of intermediate pro- 
ducts it was because there was nobody else in this country who was 
either able or willing to supply us. 

Now let me make a comparison of profits. During the five years 
immediately preceding the war, years of very bitter competition with 
the Germans, our average profit amounted to a sum equal to 17 per 


cent. on our share capital. In those years the Germans supplied most 
of the aniline dyes used in this country, and our production was limited 
by the amount which we could sell. The prices we obtained were on 
the whole less than those obtained by the Germans, because we were 
always endeavouring to cut in and oust the man in possession. 

Our overhead charges for research and for the selling organisation 
were unduly high in comparison with those of the Germans owing 
to our small output. 

Had we produced in 1914 the quantity of dyes we produced in 1918 
our profits would have approached those made, say, by one of the more 
important German companies. Owing to the reduction in the ratio 
of overhead charges they could not fail to have been far more than 
seven times our profits in 1914, always provided that we had sold these 
quantities at the same prices as the Germans were obtaining in that 
year. 

Although in 1918 our production of dyes has gone up 74 times and 
our production of intermediate products is nearly 11 times greater, I 
estimate that our net profits on dyestuffs will only prove to be 6.15 
times our profit for 1914. In making this estimate lam deducting the 
profit on the intermediate products. 

I think it important that you should fully understand the significance 
of these figures which I have given you. 

Prominence has been given in the press to the high prices of dye- 
stuffs, chiefly those dyestuffs which come into the hands of dealers, 
‘The high cost of raw materials is very generally overlooked, and also 
the effect of the present war taxation which presses so heavily on what 
is practically a new industry in this country. 

Had we been able to manufacture and sell in 1914 the same quantity 
of dyes and intermediate products we now make our profits would 
have been far larger than they are to-day. 

The annual profits made by the Germans over a long period of years 
in this country are very much greater than the profits which we have 
made in 1918, as far as we can estimate them. The German profits 
were largely invested in their business. The German plants are for the 
most part intact, and whilst they have been enormously extended 
for the purpose of making poison gas and other munitions of war, the 
dye plant which remains is more than sufficient to supply her internal 
requirements. 

We have yet to erect at a high cost a large amount of plant. The 
German plants were erected at a much lower cost and have already been 


‘ written off. 


It is clear therefore that in the meantime we must have assistance 
from the State, for we must have breathing time in which to complete 
our factories, organise our staffs, and devote to purposes of peace the 
energies which have been devoted to the State for the purposes of war. 

I hope to have made clear to you that our profits, which have been 
substantial, are entirely due to the enormous increase in our output, 
They will prove to be much less than those which consumers so cheer- 
fully enabled the Germans to make for many years before the outbreak 
of war. 

In the case of the new Company the Board of Trade has very pro- 
perly decided that the dividend shall be limited to 8 per cent., and 
has taken powers to interfere should in their opinion prices be too high 
or should the distribution of its products be unfair. I do not believe 
that the Board of Trade will ever have cause to exercise these powers, 
but we very gladly agreed to these provisions which make it certain 
that cousumers will never have any reason to regret giving the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation their whole-hearted support. 

Mr. CLAUS. 

You will have seen by the notice convening this meeting that Mr. 
Claus has resigned his seat on our Board, and I wish to tell you how 
much we regret that he is retiring from business, and that we shall no 
longer have the benefit of his experience and ability at the Clayton 
Works. 

Mr. Claus is leaving the North of England, and I am sure that he will 
carry with him a warm feeling in his heart for those with whom he has 
been so long associated in business. 

STAFF. 

In the strenuous year’s work which I have outlined to you we have 
received the most loyal and whole-hearted co-operation from the 
staff. Work has been very heavy and the hours long, but all have risen 
to the occasion in the knowledge that by their efforts they were doing 
their duty in the great struggle. 

Our relations with our workpeople have also been of the happiest, 
and it is my earnest hope that the new Corporation will be served with 
the same faithfulness and goodwill as the old firm. 

I wish to offer my own personal thanks and those of my colleagues on 
the Board to the staff and the workpeople for the devoted service 
which they have given to your business. 

The retiring director, Lord Armaghdale, was re-elected. Mr. Edward 
Patterson, of Ashworth, Mosley, and Co., was re-elected auditor of this 
Company. 








J. 
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lete education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
the benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 
ituated in its own gre und s of Sacres, For prospectus, apply the Princirat 
i HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
a bas opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN SOUCATION os 
ut, NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythbanics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 
oy Mausie Appreciation, Acting. Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, ‘Gatien 
opi Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
sak service af the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


Principals: The MiIssks MANVILLE. 


~- AAALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
nd B R I I | NS) H * Head Mistress : Miss Cuamspers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
igh Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
“ve munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
TS and B E S I and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
a work such as Cocben. Gardening and Poultry-keeping, The gists will be py 
un for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or 
ish Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing. Lary A and all — sablosts 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa y: Gerrard's Cross is 























300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil, The house ts "Jelightfally ah in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 








{r., 
a MISCELLANEOUS. 
- INQUIRERS at THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, | ————— ns 


on 

eT, WES APABLE AND EXPERIENCED WOMAN requires RESPON- 
25 TOTHILL STREET, TMINSTER, S.W.1, SIBLE POST ia connection with social work, preferably housing. Has bees 
vill can be supplied with particulars of the latest and most Acting Secretary and Accountant during war to Hampstead Garden Suburb 


t Trust, Ltd., in full charge. Original secretary returning from active service. First 
authoritative publications on any subject, and any k class business testimonials also from New York —Write, D.T., clo Tue New 
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in ‘oy by ae publishes yh sent by pest oe STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C 
rail on receipt of remittance e undermention ks nana — 
and pamphlets are recommended as of immediate interest :— A UTHO RS’ MSS. eae . TYPRWRITINO ‘. ae 
. _ Gescription accurately and promptly executed, orthand- 
“an Beeson aens = Le ae UNION CONDITIONS: Typists provided, Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
1 y “a M TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
en ee BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. By Sipney Wess Tel. : Central 1565 
ng ———eneeeee Edition. Paper covers. HE LONDON SECRETARIAT. Literary Agency and Type- 
writing Bureau. MSS. of all descriptions TYPED accurately and neatly. 
+t, THE TEACHER IN POLITICS. By Sipney Wess. 2d. REVIEWED. CORRECTED. and ARRANGED FOR, PRESS. PROOFS 
corrected. A TORS SS. nsidere nd placed wit ditors an ubli Ss 
th WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL Literary help and advice — RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Sipney Wess. 2d. scrupulous - — “yy are mes dictate . —. a 1eTs 
sent out Ss derate Adc Y Se B > 5 t t v4 
yn CENTRAL AFRICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Telephone Regent 1609. t ress outhampton Stree rap 
, = 2, ER - — - ae 
oe By R. C. Hawxin. 2d. TYPew RITING, Di up lic ating, Translations. — OLIvE BEAMISH, 
THE ABOLIEION OF THE POOR LAW. By Mrs. Sipney 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
EBB. Ii ° 
‘d OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post tree, 2d, 


~-MaLtaustax Lxaoct, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.1. 
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THE SIX-HOUR DAY 
And Other Industria! Questions 


By LORD LEVERHULME. Edited STANLEY UNWIN. 
12s. 6d. net. 2 [Second Edition. 
“ Deserves the attentive study of all who are now thinking of recon- 
struction—that is to say, of all the electors of the country.’’—West- 
minster Gazette. . ; 
“Lord Leverhulme’s views, expressed with great force in his new 
book, are bound to carry weight.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
“ The volume cannotjbut be read withjinterest and profit.’’—Scotsman. 


ROADS TO FREEDOM : 


Socialism, Anarchism and Syndicalism 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 
“4 remarkable book by a remarkable man.”—The Times. 
“* We strongly advise a careful reading of Mr. Bertrand Russell's ‘Roads 
to Freedom’ as good medicine for these times.’’—-Westminster Gazette. 


THE METAPHYSICAL THEORY OF THE 
STATE 


By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 

“No modern writer has so clearly worked out the main theoretical 
relations of the State to the individual citizen upon the one hand and 
to other social forces and institutions on the other. The reasoning is 
close and cogent. Professor Hobhouse is an admirable guide.”’ 


Manchester Guardian. 
CO-OPERATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
By LEONARD S. WOOLF. 55. net. 


Mr. Woolf examines the Co-operative Movement, not only from the 
int of view of its past very considerable achievements, but also 
of the whole future of the industrial system. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENT 


With an Introduction by G. LOWES DICKINSON. 6s. net. 
A series of papers by eminent European and American jurists and 
publicists on the more important of the problems that must be faced 
in arriving at any international settlement. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS WITH LARGE 
POWERS 


By F. N. KEEN. ts. net. 
“A thoughtful contribution to the expanding literature on the 
subject. Will reward study and stiniulate thinking.’’—Glasgow Citizen. 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY DURING 
THE WAR 


By EDWYN BEVAN. 


by 


5s. net. 


“Mr. Bevan is an historian who throws light on everything he | 


touches, and in the present case he has said nearly everything there 
is to say.” —A. F. Wits, M.P., in the Observer . 


THE NEW TARIFFISM 
By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Presents vividly economic truths which now, if ever, it is vital for 
us to realise.’-—The Economist. 
A LEVY ON CAPITAL 
By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 
1s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
“The best statement, set forth in cold, clear, exact argument, with 
statistical evidence, yet made.’"—Manchester Guardian. — 


SIX 
THE CURIOUS FRIENDS 


By C. J. DELAGREVE. 6s. net. 
“Has a singular charm and a pleasing originality.’’—British Weekly. 
“A brilliant book most original delightfully 

whimsical and fantastic.’’—Daily Skeich. 


WHAT NEVER HAPPENED 


A Novel of the Russian Revolution 
By “ ROPSHIN.” 7s. 6d. net. 
‘“‘ Few studies of our erstwhile allies possess greater permanent value 
than this remarkable story of the Russian Revolution.’’—Aberdeen 
Free Press. 


By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON. | 6s. net. 
“An enthralling story . . . poignant tragedy’ is portrayed. 
This novel touches high-water mark in the season’s fiction.—Ladies’ 
Field. 


| WHO GIVETH US THE VICTORY 


| By ARTHUR MEE. 55s. net. 

_‘“ An exhilarating, uplifting book, and peculiarly appropriate in the 
time of its appearance. His illustrations are apposite, his style graphic, 
and his ideas convincing.’’—S. P. B. Mais in the Evening News. 

“One of the most impressive books that have come even from his 
pen. It is wide in its vision, and at the same time very definite in its 
tacts.""—Methodist Recorder. 

“Has great value. It is sound, and it is above everything inter- 
esting—even lively.""—Christian World. 


THE COMING FREE CATHOLICISM 
By Rev. W. G. PECK. 5s. net. 
“Sets out with considerable ability the theological and liturgical 
position of the Free Catholic movement.’’—The Times 
“ The argument is presented always with vigour and good sense. 
His pages interest always by the fresh and independent thinking with 
which they are set out.’’-—Scotsman. 


CHOSEN PEOPLES 


The Hebraic Ideal versus the Teutonic 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Foreword by the Right Hon. Hxr- 


BERT SAMUEL, M.P. Paper, ts. net; Cloth, 2s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


“A study of remarkable power, and its artistry is a delight. This 
survey of the whole range of Jewish thought is compact and entrancing, 
and shows an amazing width of reading.’’— Jewish Chronicle. 


THE BUILDERS : A Story and Study of Masonry 
By J. FORT NEWTON, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The origin, history, significance, and value of Freemasonry are 
discussed with learning, eloquence, and enthusiasm.’’—-Bishop HENSON 
in the Christian Commonwealth. 


A GALLIPOLI DIARY 
With the 29th from Landing to Evacuation 


By Major GRAHAM GILLAM, D.S.O., ASC. Illustrated. 


12s. 6d. net. 
“Should be in the hands of all officers and men. To the general 
reader it may be cordially recommended as a valuable first-hand 
tecord, at once graphic and inspiring.’’—Review of Reviews. 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES 
By FRANCES LYNDALL. 2s. net. 
“Vivid and interesting.’"—Aberdeen Free Press. 


PERSONALITIES 
By PAUL SELVER. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Keep up a good level of pungent verse.’"-—The Times. 


_ECHO PERSONALITIES 


A Short Study of the Contributions of Abnormal Psychology 
towards the Solution of Some of the Problems of Normal Education. 
By FRANK WATTS, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ This excellent little book contains much that is valuable for those 
engaged in training the young.’’—J/nquirer. 


GERMAN DESIGNS ON FRENCH LORRAINE 


The Secret Memorandum of the German Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turers. 6d. net. 


REMARKABLE NOVELS. 


| A BORED SHIP IDYLL. 
By C. BROOKE ELLIOTT. 6s. net. 
“A brightly written novel.’”’—British Weekly. 
‘emphatically a book to please those who have made long voyages 


| on the sea in war-time.’—Bookman. 


PERPETUAL FIRES 
Bv ERIC LEADBITTER, Author of “ Rain before Seven.’’ 6s. net. 
“A fine book. We have found its charm and attraction very 
great, and congratulate Mr. Leadbitter on an art as sure as it is delicate. 
—Morning Post. 


THE LAY OF THE LAND 


J 

| By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN. 5s. net. ‘ : 

“Engagingly told. I salute Mr. Hamblin as a genuine comedian, 
with a pleasant and sympathetic understanding for his country types, 
and an infectious joy in country sights which makes his occasional 
passages of description attogether charming.’’-—Punch. 
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